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$4 Spent for Vocur May Save You $400 
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Would You Pay $4 for Insurance 
Against Costly Mistakes in the 
Choice of Your Hats and Gowns ? 


HE really expensive gown is 

the gown you buy and never 

wear; the really expensive iat 
is the hat you wear only because it is 
bought and can’t be returned. 

You pay $20, $30, $40 for a hat, 
three times as much for a gown. And 
how often does hasty selection, an in- 
complete stock, or lack of dependable 
information, cause you to wear reluct- 
antly, or even to give away, hats and 
gowns that cost hundreds ! 


VoGuE puts an end to all this. Far 
from the confusion of the milliner’s 
and dressmaker’s, VoGUE spreads be- 
fore you not a few hats and gowns 


York. 


With these ideas presented freshly 


designers in Paris and New 


twice a month, and with Vocur’s staff 


of experts to advise you on every 
point, you will be even more smartly 
dressed and will risk no costly hat ot 
gown failures 


Join to-day the most smartly dressed 
women in America—the women who 
subscribe to VoGur. By paying $4 a 
year as they do—a tiny 
your loss on only one ill-chosen hat 
or gown—you will have VocurE at 
your side the year round; you will be 
sure of distinction in your dress; and 
you will practically ensure 


fraction of 


yourself 





from your local stores, but a splendid against costly mistakes in the choice 
display of models from the best of your wardrobe. 
Vocus, 447 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
For the $4 enclosed send me VocuE for a year (24 numbers). Usethe coupor 
It is a condition of this order, if mailed before Aug. roth, that I opposite. Tear 





receive free of charge, $1 worth of VoGue Pattern Coupons. 


SRN cree Starts 62s rcp ea abate wee ack Suns Caataenueliess anew Rides Suan oRaAeee address. et! 
arn Caccieiabi dual ti testa neal. a eT RE eee eS close $4 and 

mail to-day 
NUMER aon cccus scinetes ue eaasanenteds i PEN Uetcts tvanesieasaucubsesteieentalaaares 





it off, fill in 


your name and 

















Historic Styles in Furniture 2900100 sencn:ion 


Price $1.60 net; postage 14 ots. 
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GCRTON SIDE FEED BOILERS are MONEY MAKERS 


They are Page capt: and built to furnish the maximum amount of 

minimum amount of FUEL. And they doit. 

¢y are high-grade i im every sense of the word— 
—they have no equal. 


Send for catalog and investigate their superiority for yourself 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, 182 High Street 


“none better 





CHICAGO, Fisher Bullding 














"CANDIES S OF RARE QuauTy 








One of e Vacation Luxuries 
Take it « with you or purchase it from 
any of our Sales Agents 
as ’ 
cay 
ye mune fll amen 


Candies 


Fi Have never been 
, equalled in Purity 





HESS <> <> FURNACE 


We will deliver a complete heating 
lipment at your station et factory 
-es and wait for our pay whlle you 

st it during 60 days of winter weather, 

T} entire vuttfit must satisfy you 

1y noth Isn’t this worth 
( Id we 
terms if we didn 

Hess Furnace excels in service, 


offer such 
*t know that 





y, economy 
\ akers-—not a alers—and 
ll middlemens’ profits. 
for more details here. Write 
r free 48-page booklet which 


No.46—"Leader"’ Hess t 
Steel Furnace ’ i address on a post 
Price $49 ufficient. 
livered I 


Hess, 923 Taseme Bldg., Chicngo 0) 
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outdoor Pg 
life 
but none « liscomforts, > realized in 


The Suitionten 
Venetian Blind 


In your vi indows it makes your room delight 
full; Enclose your porch with the 
Bur n Ve n Blind and you have 
healtl ful out-of-door room to 





i urlington Venetian Blind can 
be 1 r lowered at will, and can be 
idjuste y angle to suit the height o8 
the sur 

The Burlington Venetian Blind is made to order only. 
Our illustrate talog, telling about the various styles, 
will be mailed to you on request. 








— Burlington 
Venetian 
Blind Co. 

331 Lake St. 

Burlington, Vt. 
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REAL ESTATE DIRECTORY 


Suburban Homes :: 


Town Houses and Apartments :: 


Country Estates 





Ll this department is presented a select list of suburban homes, town houses, country estates, farm lands and city apartments. 


If it is not 


practical to make a selection from the offerings here made, or if more detailed information is desired, we will be glad to furnish definite, 


business-like facts. Often home-seekers are confused by the multiplicity of places in the market and the impossibility of visiting them all 
In_ view of this fact we have decided to assist home-seekers to find homes best suited to their requirements through The House Beautiful 


Home Service Bureau. We have on file complete maps, time tables and comprehensive information regarding real estate conditions, particu- 
larly in the metropolitan area, and the experts connected with our own staff stand ready to put inquirers in possession of definite information 
dress House Beautiful Home Service Bureau, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





FLORIDA 


The Land of Health, 
Pleasure and Plenty. 








| DESIRE to correspond with 

a few people who would 
like to spend their winters upon 
an estuary of the Gulf, and 
where Flowers, Fruits, Fish 
and Game are plentiful, and 
where an Income can be 
assured that will pay the ex- 
penses and a margin of profit 
to maintain the cost of summer 
travel. 





Write and I will tell you how. 


H. E. HARTWELL 
6 East 42d Street N. Y. City 








Bargain in Acreage at Greenwich, Conn. 


BEAUTIFL L building site consisting of 20 acres situated on a 
very high elevation commanding a comprehensive Sound and 
Country view. Surrounded by large estates, one of which recently 
sold for $1700 per acre. Price $12,000. Apply to 
LAWRENCE TIMMONS or WM. E. LINDSTEDT, Jr- 
Office Telephones 456 and 981. 
37 Railroad Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 








Farms, Acreage ao4 Country Estates 





At Bargain Prices 
"THE green hills of Connecticut possess charms un- 

equalled in any other part of the world. A beautiful 
home awaits you there. Crops and fruit are plentiful. 
Good hunting and fishing. Let me know your requirements 


William Charles Fischer, Lakeside Farm, East Hampton, Conn. 








WeFinanceCountry Homes 


We will build accordi n i 

ially selected property ir We ester ( . 
cinity of Bronxville and Tuckahoe and n Nortl 
Shore of Long Island 


Write for particulars 
The Debenture Corporation of New York 
No, 334 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Exhibition of 
Real Estate 


*“*The Show of Convenience’’ 


How to Live in City or 
Country 


DEAL Homes, Apartments, 
City and Suburban develop- 
ments and Country Homes, 
bungalows, home _ furnishings, 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF AT 
Madison Square Garden 
October 7th to 14th, 1911 

Space now being allotted to 
Exhibitors. 

For Diagrams and full partic- 
ulars call, write or telephone 


REAL ESTATE HOME and 
EXPOSITION COMPANY 


Suite 6055, No. 1 Madison Avenue 
New York City 











“BUNGALOWS | 


Shipped on short notice 

















BUNGALOW ON THE HUDSON 


Shows how readily our construction is adapted to local 
stone 


We manufacture many useful build- 
ings, such as 
SEMI-BUNGALOWS 
CLUB HOUSES 
TEA HOUSES 
STUDIOS and CHAPELS 
GARAGES, Etc. 





We ship Knock Down any distance 
and erect if desired 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 





FRANKLIN-HARTWELL CO. 
4 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 








| Co-Operative 
Suburban Development 


@A few people who want to live in an ideal section 
of Westchester County, within thirty minutes of 
Grand Central Station, New York City, can secure 
a tract of 22 acres near the SCARSDALE STATION, 
at a price that will enable them to establish a colony 
of their own friends, lay out the drives to suit them- 
Selves, and resell the remainder at a profit sufficient 
to cover the cost of their own homes. 

q The property commands an extensive view of the 
Surrounding country and has beautiful trees and 
foliage—it is a natural Park. 
{1 will be glad to outline my plan to anyone inter- 


ested. Address 
GEORGE B. CORSA 
1988 BROADWAY ™ F NEW YORK 


























home-seekers have found all too late. 


and around New York. 


you in touch with the agent or owner. 





HOW TO SELECT A HOME {ne nouse BEAUTIFUL METHOD 


@ When the time arrives for the establishment of a home, expressive of one’s taste and 
meeting the requirement of one’s family, difficulties are at once met with. 

Q@The House Beautirut Home Service Bureau will guard you from the pitfalls that many 
We have on file complete maps and time tables 
and full information regarding Real Estate conditions; and through our correspondents in 
all parts of the country we can suggest to you just the place that you are looking for 

@ We have no property to sell, therefore are not prejudiced. ) 
your home we put an expert on the hunt—one who knows every suburb and district in 


@Only when we find exactly the homes that seem to meet your requirements will we put 


@Put your home problem up to us. Address: HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr,, 
318 Fourth Ave. The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau, new vork city 





When we begin to hunt for 
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HIS department is a permanent feature of THE 

| oust Beautirut. We aave combined one of 

our: established departments for readers, known 

as “In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is ap- 

propriate for such reading notes. It is one of the most 

interesting departments of the magazine. All advertisers 
are given position alongside reading matter. 

The department is to be used primarily for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the ri ht to de- 
cline any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our 
regular ‘rate will obtain on single insertions. A special 
rate with a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly 
orders. Particulars furnished on request. Address the 
Advertising Manager, 315 Fourth Avenue. New York City. 





Scrap Silver was utilized in making this Meat Platter. 


Handwrought Silver is now our most im- 
portant department. Our work is the best 
and prices are moderate. You may secure 
an individual piece, handwrought, at no 
greater outlay than for the best commercial 
silverware. 

Send for Booklet of Handwrought Silver. 


THE SHOP OF ROBERT JARVIE 
1340 E. 47th Street CHICAGO 











Decorate Your Porch — Easy Way to Grow 


FLOWERS 


And it’s nature’s way. A_ porch bedecked with han ing 
baskets denotes culture and refinement. With the ‘‘Ilflin- 
ois Self-Watering’ Hanging Basket you need only water 
soil once a week. Basket has false bottom with holes 
in it with sponges pulled through. You pour water down 
pepe—aee picture. Sponges absorb and send water up 
parough soil—nature’s way. Result—luxuriant growth of 
beautiful flowers and plants. Made of metal—guaranteed 
non-leakable. Also boxes and pots. Low prices—very 
successful—catalogue free—write to-day. 


AMERICAN METAL BOX CO., 189 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Conrad & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., Agents for N.Y., N.J., Pa. 














SONG POEMS éomrcsiFisns 
--That are successful—bring » and cash to their writers. Send us your 


far 
manuscript or write for FREE P AR TICULARS., Publication guarantee 4 
if accepted. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 230, Washington, D. C. 





To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
mame of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR Repty must Ac 
compaANy Att Ingurries. Address “The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House Beautirut, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 














BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


are hard to buy at the riglit prices. 

Antique weaves are so scarce that the cas- 
ual buyer finds it hard to get them at any 
price. It is my hobby to pick one out of 
a thousand rugs through several channels, 
and my collection is yours to select from. 
My antiques are thick, lustrous, and far 
superior to new rugs. I send rare antiques 
on_ approval, paying expense both ways. 

Write for free booklet and price list. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U.S. A., Retired 
171 Gayudga Street. Seneca Falls, New York 

















HE uses for linoleum are incre 
years, for two reasons: M 
showing more attractive | 

formerly and home-makers are learning 
perior merits of linoleum as a sery 
covering. On account of their incre 
of patterns, linoleums are now used 
ing-rooms and even in other rooms 
In old houses, where floors are not 
and through time and wear have be 
and uneven, the wood pattern 
serves as a smooth, second top floo1 
the life and usefulness of the rug wh 
—— 

S the time approaches for pres 

putting up the fresh fruits the 

the right kind of jar to use 
secure and convenient is asked rl 
called “The Economy Jar” which 
and do not hesitate to recommend 
large enough to take the hand so 
fruit can be used without fear of 
has a cap which seals air tight witho 
the rubber band and is thoroughly sai 


os 
ve 


TT HE Economy Oven is another 
vice to assist in cooking. It is 
of a gas or gasoline stove. It 

boils and will heat flatirons with less 

used in the ordinary oven. The pri 


_-* 


THREE minute Alaska Ice ( 

is shown. It has what is call 

ing dasher. This is a spoon 
the air into every particle of cream 
ciple is the same as the open mes 
It seems simple in construction and 
clean and is said to meet the want 
which would freeze quickly and yet 


—— 


NIVES for the kitchen of alu 
K fill a long felt want. ‘They a1 
best steel welded into soli 
handles and are not only pleasant 
destructible. The blades will not 
the handles and will not be injur¢ 
These knives can be bought singly 
twelve, comprising sharp and squat 
knives, pruning and boning knives 
knife and fork, a slim meat kniif 
heavy knives and a saw-toothed br 
ANY people object to covering 
floor with a wool rug and 
vantages of domestic matting g 
be appreciated. In this list grass 
in both the natural green and also 
are very popular. This product is 
tough wire grass, growing in northe 
woven with a strong cotton chain. 
HE Improved Kitchen Elevat 
refrigerator in which everything 
kept cool in the cellar. If 
there is a receptacle for it. This mos 
article is so adjusted as to move readil; 
button. This brings up the elevator 
in an easy manner. The time say 
saved make it worthy of considerat 
housekeepers, When the elevator is 
remains nothing in the room above 
the top forms part of the floor. Ma 


iv 
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N’T A HOME WITHOUT, 


TECO POTTERY 


e without TECO is 
an a e without paintings. 

ECO< »f your dealer or write today 
of new colors and new shapes. 


THE GATES PC TTERIES 204 Gates Ave , Terra Cotta, Ill, 


al — - S 





Insist 














“COUNTRY ann SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


are books you should have before building. 
_The numerous de- 
signs and s 
tions will help 
develop your ideas 
into practical _build- 


original sketches and 
photos of actual 
work, With each de- 
sign is shown first 
and second story 
floor plans with di- 
mensions, full de 
scription and esti- 
mate of cost. In- 

terior views and 
rmation Colonial, Artistic, English 
styles of Architecture. Size of books 


nf 


chapters of 
Half Timber a 
11 x 14 inches 
Desig s 26,000 to $30,000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
2.500 to » $10, 000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
work or for remodeling old buildings 
chitect, 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. City (Fifth Floor) 





Detatled plans 7 
WILLIAM DEWSNA 
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ONWARD 
Menasha, W 


Canadian I 








An Identified 
Sash Cord 
That is Guaranteed 


fference in original 

this and a poorer 
| here is in the wearand 
1 : On one cord is 
\ ‘ nd that for 20 years’ 
‘ ‘ 


| We Silver LakeA™ 
iM | \"a Braided 
MI | | f - Sash-Cord 








Hi 
Wu | | F Name on every foot) 
é e 1 

Only the ranteed “‘long” cotton is used, (no 
wastes tions Every bank, is thoroughly 
tested and i before leaving the factory, so that 
the weigt assumes ts final position. 

Have tect specify it in the plans and look 
for ther ord when the window is hung. It 
won't at and this little trouble will be amply 
repaid ars of continuous wear. 

Silver L. s been the accepted standard in U. 8. 
Governn ied cord specifications for over 40 years. 
Silver Lake Co., 70 Chauncy St,, Boston, Mass. 

Makers er Lake Solid-Braided Clothes Line 

























Desi 


exec’ 
inter 
ratir 


ness 
twer 






























Hans W. Guterman 
Frank J. Dunne 


If you contemplate 
redecorating or refurnish- 


Designing and 


oeeior deco. | 1g your town or suburban 
ratinghas = | home you will profit by 
been our busi- . 


using our service. 
Economy, exclusive- 
ness and correctness assured. 
Old English Chairs our specialty. 
References Furnished 
Hans W. Guterman Studio 
421 Main Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


ness for over 
twenty years 


Correspondence 


Solicited 














Antique Furniture 








i No catalog i ibl 
—— - Pes wy Pap ce or Rae 
ti 

Etc. HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue 
Corner 57th Street NEW YORK 














In answer to this, Mr. 
E. S. Child, Architect, 
nnounces ‘‘Stucco 
ouses’ with new de- 
=, for 1911. The 
des: give a clear 
idea of of the details. 
The price of “Stucco 
Houses’’ is $5.00 by ex- 
press, prepaid. Also 
Colonial Houses’’ 


Can Any Beautiful Thing Be Made of Stucco? 





ng — in that 
ever beautiful style. >Price §2.C0 by express, prepaid. 


E. S. Child, Architect, Room 10/8, 29 Broadway, New ‘York City 















FRANCIS HOWARD 


5 W. 28th ST.,N.Y. CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 
GARDEN EXPERT 
SEND 10c. for BOOK #T 





Mf} ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


ma. ON S&S 


YORK 613 vrirTH A AVE. 
____— BOOK 30 ILLUSTRATIONS | oe 


THREAD 
and 
THRUM 





are now made 
seamless in any 
width up to 


rucGs 16 FEET 


and any length; in any color or 
color combination. 65 regular 
shades—any other shading made 
to match. Send for color card. 
“You choose the Arnold, Constable & Co., Selling Agents, New York 
— Thread & Thrum Work Shop, Auburn, N. Y 








| production. 


are being placed in libraries and the man’s room 
where the cigars, tobacco and wines can be kept 
and lowered to the cool cellar as desired. In 
studying the construction of this time-saver we 
find it very simple and complete. It is abso- 
lutely mouse and insect proof and a safeguard 
to health. eS 


ILVER-CLEAN Pan. This is an article 
S which is another time saver as well as saving 

the silver and the plate. Hot water, a little 
soda (ordinary baking soda) and salt are put in 
the pan, the silver ware laid in it and after a 
few minutes removed and wiped dry. Every trace 
of black and tarnish is gone and it is warranted 
not to remove any silver from plated ware as is 


done by the many different powders used. The 
cleanliness of it appeals to us. 
S 
NEW oil stove called the “New Perfec- 


A tion,” is on the market. There are three 

burners, giving the blue fiame. The body 
of the stove is raised on four legs. 
are at the side. 


The oil tanks | 
There are three chimneys of | 


enamel having small mica doors through which | 


| the wick can be lighted and the flame watched. 


Over the chimney tops are three racks and an up- 
per shelf where plates can be kept warm. This 
stove has back and sides which protect the cook- 
ing from draught. Nickel handles at each side 
for towel racks. This stove is as near to the per- 
fected gas stove as it can well be and of course 
saves much in expense. 

ASALT ware, new, but reproducing ex- 

actly the old ware of more than a hundred 


known window. 


The pieces are following the 


present fashion for black background ornamented | 
all papers as | 


with gay flowers and birds. In wa 
well as chintzes it is found, and, used sparingly, it 
is most effective. One chair we saw upholstered 
in chintz black background with deep red roses. 


It would be charming i in some rooms. The same 
room could have the new reproduction of old 
door knobs—black china, with roses. That 


would be quite enough for one room with the 
walls in one of the soft, plain shades. 


_ 


years ago is attractively displayed in a well- | 


HE black ground of the wall paper is oftener 
seen with heavy bilt figures after the early | 


Chinese designs sent to England in the 
eighteenth century. Pagodas, bridges and lan- 
terns with sprays of blossoms are scattered over 


the surface in various ways and in itself is most | 


decorative. 
sirable in a library or hall. 
paper, block print of gray ground like a coarse 
woven fabric on which are Chinese figures in 
browns, old reds and soft green foliage and gold, 
and this would be decorative to use above a deep 
wainscot. The figures carry well and the color- 


o— 

NEW nursery paper is designed by Walter 

Crane. dozen or more quaint chil- 

dren playing “The needle’s eye it doth 

comply,” under an orange tree filled with blos- 
soms and oranges. The background is 

Grass and daisies are growing everywhere. 


| ing is beautiful. 


We 


A screen of this paper would be de- | 
There is also a French 


white. 


have also been attracted to a delightful bedroom 


paper. It comes in three colors of the same de- 


sign, small birds and flowers and vines well cover- | 


ing the groundwork which is natural gray. 
colors are lavender, deep pink and a brownish 
vellow, with the proper introduction of the green 
in leaves. They are all charming and of French 
There is an English paper decora- 
tion for wall or large room. It comes in two 
colorings, grays, with ivory on white and greens 
on white. Foliage and trees with landscape in 
distance and clouds overhead. The vew tree, 
Normandy poplar and weeping-willows pronounce 


| it at once English. 


The | 


the | 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 








Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 

















Interior Decorations 


Interior decorations of all descriptions planned 
and executed. Single rooms or whole houses fur- 
nished, and wall coverings, hangings, rugs, furniture, 
etc., selected to suit any scheme. 

Out of town orders carefully attended to. Cor- 
respondence is cordially invited. 

Lamp and candle shades. Stenciling. 


MISS THROOP- MISS VEERHOFF 


37 East 60th Street, New York 
Summer Address also Southampton, L. I. 




















THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL 
D’ARCY GAW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 





MRS. FRANCES LITTLE 
has opportunity for purchasing, 
at very reasonable prices, 
Artistic Furniture and Draperies 
Russian Brass-Japanese Articles 
she also does 
Artistic Interior Decoration 

—— STUDIO 
612 West 112th Street, New York! City 

















CARDEN TERRAQFA 


Strength and durabil- 
ity characterize the 
Galloway productions. 


High artistic quality of 
design and finish make 
the pieces suitable for 
outdoor and indoor 

decoration. 













Our collection contains replicas of classic 
art and many original designs of flower’pots, 
vases, sun-dial and furniture. 


Send For Catalogue 








GALLowAy Terra CoTTA ©. 
3220 WALNUT STREETS 
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Are B 2 ld 7 
you DUIlding? 
Then let us send you copy of our new booklet— 


H. B.-8—which tells all about the proper method of 
finishing floors and interior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods just as artistic and 
beautiful as hard woods. Teil us 
the kind of woods you will use and 
we will mail you Janels of those 
woods artistically finished—to- 
gether with our 25c booklet 
—all free and postpaid. 


$.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
The Wood Finishing Authorities 











An- 
swer 
this Ad 
and Get 
@ this 25¢ 
Book Free 














IRONING MADE EASY You can save your 


Strength, worry and 
three-quarters of your ironing time by 
using the 
Simplex Ironing Machine 
Costs only one cent per hour to heat 
by gas or gasoline. Anyone can oper- 
ate. No backache or headache or tired 
feet. Send tor free illustrated booklet, 
“The Passing of the household drudge."’ 


American Ironing Machine Co., F 30 E, Lake St., Chicago, lil. 


STALLMAN’S 
DRESSER TRUNK 


Let our catalog tell what animprovement 
itis. How easy to get at anything. How 
quickly packed, ow useful in small 
room as chiffonier. Holds as much as a 

box trunk, ts no more. Strong- 
est made; hand riveted. So good th 

















that we 
ship it C. ’0. D. subject to examination. 
Send 2c stamp today for that catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 106 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


Beaudura 
Strong, close woven fabrics. Di- 


rect from the mill. Fully guaranteed. Catalogue, in colors, 
free. Beaudura Carpet Mills, Box 4705, Philadelphia, Pa. 











RUGS SAVE 1 


Beautiful, harmonizing colors. 3 





Housewives “bow!ahave Stepsaver 


in serving meals. One trip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
Another completely clears it. This table on wheels moves 

| easily anywhere you want it. Height 34 in. 
oval trays. 23 in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in. 
steel. ® in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black japan fini: h, 
Price $10, express prepaid. to Pacific Coast. 
Write for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY C€O., 435 H, W. Gist Place, CHICAGO 


GAVE PLUMBER'S BILLS PLUMBO 


SAV E Complete Household Outfit 
$1.00 


100 REPAIRS AND WASHERS 
REPAIR MFG. CO., tpaid 


PLUMBING Po 
25 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 


Removable 
, extra heavy 








Catalog onRequist 


ATLANTIC 
TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY 


Garden Department 


1170 BROADWAY ,N.Y. 























HE hollyhock design in 

on cream white ground 

chambers. A deep yellow 
yellow pomgranates, full size, is 
rative for rooms with black oak fi 


— 
ERY popular as well as beautif ' ( 
lamp stands and shades for light 
The stands come in green, b1 ! 
white and are in all sizes. They 


height of the ordinary table lamp 

lined with richly flowered creton 

color one may choose to harm 
room. The light brings out the 

lining and the whole thing is chai 9 
signer certainly meets the want of l 

a very artistic manner. There ar 

the piazza also. 


HE new Queen’s new breaki: 
f esting and also beautiful 
always follow. It is Silic 
blue decorated with birds in reds 
the necessary green foliage to 
In this shop there is an assemb! ing 
rare old pieces as well as the wond 
that the potteries of the world are s Q 
to us. One article in glass is most attract 
plain clear glass individual plate, 
most flat, for the serving of berric 
enough of a curve to hold the 
and fruit do not taste the same se1 
other way. Here are to be found sor 
fruit dishes and baskets with gilt. 1 i-tir 
gilt that stays. These are at most 
prices as the importer and collector 
to pay duty on account of their 
sider it a rare opportunity to sec 
these fruit dishes at the prices ask 
.— 
T another shop we found ai 
A of an old Wedgwood, vet 
color and design. The firn having 
set reproduced. The new ware is ( 
and the old one will be sold < 
In this unique shop we sec a liq 
rosewood, beautifully planned and n 
tained three large cut-glass bottles 
and ten glasses, each and all having a litt 
ruby in the cutting. This set was 1 
hundred dollars. We could see 
hundred at Christie’s. Another rat 
ration we found there. Clock a1 
wonderfully fine in design, eve 
very old E nglish method. The clo 
in running order, eight days rhe 
three (not separated) is four hu 
dollars. Here also were two amber 
ters and six glasses. These are n 
very difficult to find by the collect 
N turning from imported articles 
in our own country we find that 
men are making great head 


metals. One skillful worker is findi 
high prices for his work. A silver 
trays, platters, gravy boats, entiré 


service show a master hand in des 


tion. The trophy cups are worked 
simple lines and beauty of form 
desirable and be handed down as 


the fortunate possessor. 
P—_— 


—— 


= cannot speak in too hig 
W pottery made by the “Sat’y Eve ( 

of girls in Hull St., Boston 
now called “Paul Revere Pottery 


Ghee Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic jg 
design and inexpensive. Send for bookiet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


$0 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn 


CROSS STITCH EMBROIDERY 


Commenced _ center ieces with 
baskets to be_ worked in colors. 
Scall op edge, with materials. Pri 
$2.25. Guest towels, $1.50. Cushion 
oblong, $3. 0. Pin cushions, 
Plate doylies, $2.50 
one commenced. ross stitch 
15 and 25 cts. Colored cot- 
‘all shades. 


HURM ART SHOP 
277 5th Ave., near ir 30th, New York 


covers, 


rice, 

























Choosing Your Wall Coverings 


is an tant matter. You'll make no mis- 
take in ng upon the famous 
Fab-Rik-O-Na Woven Wall Coverings 
Highly artistic. Easily applied. Prevent walls 
from ¢ ing. Easy to clean. Numerous 
colors a shades that insure perfect harmony, 
Fade Write for samples. 
H. B. Wicem's Sons Co. 216 Axcu St., Buoemrtero, W. J. 








MELBA CHOCOLATES 


Are made leanly, American workers and are so 
pure and wv some “you can taste it.”” Sold at 80 
cents the pound. If your dealer does not handle 
them we wi repay express charges. 


HEISDORFF & TAYLOR 











CONNOISSEUR PRINTS 


Imported Fac Similes of the Old Masters, pain 
textures, colors and values of the original. 


THE CONNOISSEUR CO. FI 
120 Tremont Street, Room 636 Boston, Mass 


vi 


7 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 











For country house go-to-bed lights, try 
our five-iach, pure bayberry candles. 
$1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 





Cape Cod Products Co, North Truro, : Mass. 
THIS S ONE  — 
e llustrated 
HO RACTI 
‘io 1 | 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON. ; | 
1248 Williamson Building, = 7 = il 
Cleveland, O. Cust $2.500,00 

Special Low Priceon 
This Colonial Desk 
nd-made from solid mahogany. A bet 
arl vd i dies’ desk. Reguiar price 
$55. SP Sar IAL OF FER-During August 


is this 

I AID fc yr $45 

Wr y or Catalogue A 
at manufac 


Desk—-FREIGHT PRE- 


of Colonia 
turer's prices 
PETER EMERSON 
¢ BOSTON, MASS 





— + MILK S71 








THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combin1 nteresting notes on things seen 
in Metro n Shops with a department for 
advertiser ing small space and desiring po- 
sition alot le eoting matter. Special value 
for the a er, reliable information for the 
reader 

For rat nd particulars address the Ad- 
vertising ager, 315 Fourth Ave, New 
York Cit) 
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SCHOOLS &? COLLEGES 


INGSLE 


K School for Boys 


College preparatory. Location of unusual healthfulness, 
22 miles from New York City, in the New Jersey hills. 
Individual instruction in small classes. Boys are taught 
how to study. Gymnasium, bowling alley, billiard room. 
Large athletic field. Separate residence for younger boys. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


J.B. CAMPBELL, A.M. Box 89 


Y 


ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 





ROCK RIDGE HALL £2 
Location high, dry, and healthful, in one of New 
England’s most beautiful residential villages. 


Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
aration for college. Unusual attention given boys under 
seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, airy 
pare with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. C. C. Wuite, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Stoddard Hammond School f° ® 

New York, Orchard Lake, Sullivan Co. YS. 
A home school for a limited number. 
Healthful location amidst hills, forests, and lakes. 2100 
ft. altitude. Ideal for boys in poor health. Academic and 
college preparatory courses. Terms, $350 to $500. No 
Extras, Send for catalogue. Mrs. Stropparp HamMmonp, 
P. O. Livingston Manor, N. Y. 


Thorough prep 





"Home-Making, the New Profession® 


» e Ang © hand-book—It’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Sotence 
for home-mabhera, teachers, and for well-paid positions 
Bulletins: “Free H king on Scientific Principles,” 48 pp., 
ill., 10 cents. “Food Maltea ai dietetics 32 pp., 13 ill., 0 cents, 
American School of Home conemies, 5 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, lit 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, 
ermal and Civil Service Departments. 





Commercial, 





Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service ee 
0 page cataleg free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 411, Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Genung 
English 











Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautifu 





O OOD 


ANTELS 


All the associations of the home clus- 
ter abvut the fireside. It is the center 
of interest in the room. 











é To possess a beauty consistent with 
its homely use, the mantel should re- 
} ceive careful consideration in your house 
ZZ Planning. Think of it early; take time 
to see that your mantels have individual- | 
ity but at the same time are consistent [@® 
with their surroundings. Allow an ap- 
propriation sufficient for good work. 


ROOKWOOD MANTELS are made 

to harmonize in color, texture and de- 

4 ‘ign with any scheme of decoration and 
D furnishing, and are at once permanent 
\ and beautiful. They are reasonable in {J 
sar price. U 


Have your architect specify “ROOK 
WOOD.” Your dealer can supply it. x 
Descriptive folder on request. 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY Ib 


NT. 12 Rookwood Place Cincinnati 


a a | 














arcourt place 


eSCHOOL FOR GIRLS GanB!ER 





| REV. JAS. M. MAXON, Prest., Versailles, Ky. 





Located in a pistuscoaus college town. Healthful surround 
ings, modern bui dings and extensive grounds. Preparatory and 
special courses. Music, daily 


exercises. “iE a foaune. 
One instrector to every five pupils. 


MISS MERWIN, Principal, 


dress 


P. oO. "BOX 26 


Margaret College’ ces 








A thoroughly modern home school. Endowed. Pre- 
paratory or junior collegiate training. New building. 
Extensive grounds. Healthful community. “ Beautiful 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky."’ Faculty of college 


graduates. Gymnasium. 








SCHOOLS of INDUSTRIAL and HOUSEHULD ARTS, 
TEACHERS 


COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Technical courses for vocational training in House Deco 
ration, Draftin Clerical Work, Ho n10old Management, 
Home and Ins itutional Cookery, Dietetics, Oostume De 
sign, ressmaking, Laundry Management, Lunch-Room 
Mio ment, Nursery Management, School an 
Nursing, Sanit Inspection and Applied Arts. | 

In Industrial Arts: Drawin Design. Industrial Mathe- 
matics, Wood-Worki Metal- orking, Clay-Working, Pa- 
per-Working, Library momy and 


Graduate courses leading to A. MM 


Bachelor of 
dustrial arts, 


— Ph.D. degrees; 
Science d and diploma in teaching in- 
commercial arts arts, and household arta 











Mr. Becuwein 











Short Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Shert Stery, taught by 4. Berg 
Ksenwein, Editor Lippincott's Magazine Over one 
hundred Home Study Courses under professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 

250-page eatalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 360, Springfield, Mass. 








HAT : SCHOOL There is ely one best 
school for each boy or 

girl. Write fully what kind of school you seek. 

location preferred, expense limit for school year, 
etc., and you will receive, free of charge, catalogues of 
schools meeting the requirements indicated. Complete 252 
page Directory of all schools and colleges in the United 
States, mailed for 1oc. to cover postage. EpucaTIONAL 
Ai Society, School Information Bureau, 1625-41 First 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 











Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-tmakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Uraig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses #n- 
de, professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 





PROF. CRAIG 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B-, Springfield, Mass. 

















BE A SALESMAN 


Earn While You Learn! 


Trained Salesmen make from $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year and expenses. Hun- 
dreds of good positions now open. No 
former experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be a Salesman 
by mail in eight weeks and assist you to 
secure a position where you can earn a 
good salary while you are learning. Write 
today for our free book, ““A Knight of the 
Grip” which contains full particulars 
about how to get one of the hundreds of 
good positions we now have open, also 
testimonial letters from hundreds of men 
we have recently placed in good positions. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 25, 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 


Chicago NewYork Kansas City 
New Orleans Seattle, U.S.A. - 




























° 9? is a lags 
“The House Beautiful” **,,°,, "if°<"° 
how to derive the most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly t our in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the. best results 
in your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. 


Write us at 


your pleasure 




































































Simple in 
construction and 
design, 
artistic in 


effect. 





L } 


UY 





large variety of finishes. 


Standard finishes. 




















MADE BY LEAVENS 


@.LEAVENS FURNITURE appealsto all per- 
sons of limited or unlimited means, who appreciate 
good taste displayed in their surroundings. 

@ When buying of us you have practically an un- 
limited stock to select from. 
stock of furniture, the taste and judgment of the 
“buyer” is exercised first, and you see only such 
pieces as were selected by him. With us, you have 
not only the whole output of a factory to select 
from, but in addition you have the choice of a 


In an ordinary store 


@ The idea of allowing the purchaser to select a 
special finish to conform to the individual taste, is 
original with us and has resulted in many satisfied 
customers. We also furnish unfinished. 
@ Send for complete set No. 4 of over 200 
illustrations, including color chart of Leavens 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


For the homes 
of the 
discriminating, 
ata 


moderate cost. 
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Drapery and Wall Fabrics That Have the 


Charm of Indi 


ividuality 


OME-MAKERS who love choice fabrics, who find pleasure in rare weaves, soft « 
exquisite designs, will take great interest in the exclusive Oriental stuffs 


played at Vantine’s. 


The Oriental Craftsman understands the art of color harmony of design and of weaving 


and every person who is engaged in the delightful 


task of furnishing a home will be g 


know that these combinations are to be had at prices that put them within the reach of the 


most moderate income. 
Moorish Tapestry—has a richness of tone equ 


ini solid colors and various wood colorings. Double faced, and has a soft silky lustre makin 
Also effective for door and window hangings. 52 inches 


it most artistic for wall coverings. 
wide. $1.35 a yard. 
Bulgarian Crash comes in natural color onl 


1al to materials of far higher cost 


y and is particularly effective whe 


dered with a block printed India print or Japanese Art Chintz. Very stunning for wit 


hangings, portieres, bookcase curtains and cushions. 
Japanese Cotton Crepe is a Vantine material 


40 inches wide, 35c. a yard. 
which wins increased favor with ez 


ceeding year. It is delightfully refreshing for either bungalow, cottage or yacht. Comes 
great variety-of stripes, mixed colorings and plain colors, and is an unusually artistic 


tive fabric for side curtains, wall coverings or bed-spreads. 


Japanese Art Chintz—one of the new Vanti 
tones usually found only in finest brocades. Most 
wall panels. 30 inches wide, 50c. a yard. 


30 inches wide, 30c. and 35c¢ 
ine fabrics—comes in patterns an 
effective for curtains, friezes, bord 


For wall coverings, window and door hangings, sash curtains, book-case curtains ch 
covers, pillow tops, a selection that is really remarkable offers—comprising Shikii and Hikaga 
Silks, Moucha Silk Gauze, Bagdad Tapestry, Grecian and Egyptian Cotton Tapestries, Jutes 


Nets, and Brocades, with a price range from 25c. to $50 a yard. An inspection is 


urged. 
MAIL ORDERS 


FILLED 


We will gladly send samples of the fabrics and colorings in which you are interested, 


and all mail orders will have prompt and careful 
Our staff of interior decorators will will 


whether it be for a single room or the entire house. 


please address Department M. 
FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Japanese Screens, Oriental Lamps and 
Domes, Carved Elephant Ivories, Bronzes, 
Brasses, Oriental Rugs, Japanese Cotton 
Rugs, Teakwood Furniture, Canton Furni- 
ture, Table Porcelains. 


attention. 
ingly submit suggestions or estimates 
This service is free. In writing 


—_ 


= e 


The Oriental Store, 


877-879 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


ALSO BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 


Japanese Art Chintz—in soft colors and gold, 50c. a yard. 


sities 
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HOW TO SECURE EXPERT ADVICE. and HOME PROBLEMS 

















Our service to readers is being extended in scope 
and now includes all subjects pertaining to the estab- 
lishment of a modern home. xperts in the various 
lines are prepared to give you definite and helpful 
advice. 

If you wish to know anything about property; 
house building; architects’ services; building materials; 
methods of construction; general equipment, includ- 
ing decorating and furnishing; even to the last detail 
we can help you in a practical way. The House 
Beautiful was established to serve its readers along 
these lines, but we realize that every home builder 
and every home owner has problems different from any 
one else. 

Cut out the attached diagram and send it with 
your letter of inquiry. This will assure prompt at- 
tention by the right department. Address: 


The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 





=. | REAL ESTATE 





& GARDENING 


THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


a Home Service Bureau 

















PLANNING x J puivDi in 
| Decorating Furnishing} | Shopping Guide | 











New York City = 


315 Fourth Avenue 


ee 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





will be glad to describe 

detai f single room, or to give gen- 

: pate ms, in reply to letters from 

’ House BEAUTIFUL, gut it is 

sys oe fee for detailed decorative 

emes { floor or for the house as a whole. 
nli ma stamps are enclosed. 

eget t questions be as concise as possible, 

eitte ft aper only. The full name 

n all plans and letters, 


BUNGALOW 
alow type. The wood- 


sman style in cypress, 
imed or golden and waxed. 








he fino: e of quartered white oak with 
the exci he kitchen and bath. 


All the 
ure f the mission style, and as I 
it the white and finish it 


ivself, t it can be as we wish or you 





be of the sand finished 
ng them and painting 
m it n and bath. The only bit of 
’ side : on is the brick in 

e firepla are of a deep red. The tile 
ulso of 1 The linoleum in the bath and 
hen tile pattern, blue and white. 
wood these rooms will be enameled. 
XI place at end of room 








living room and dining- 
, Ceil amed and all woodwork in 
ftsman W odwt rk st ained in fumed 


ission al 1 Furniture all in mission, 


eplace in deep red brick. 

m face n porch and north. 

Dining-1 <15, woodwork the same as liv- 

room, | up to plate rail; finished in 

ftsman fu re Kitchen 11x13, woodwork 

shed in « floor in white and blue tile 

leum:; t the same, 10x6. 

,edroor facing the west and one the 
ind lwork the same, cypress with 

iture, mission. H. BJ. 





We w lvise golden oak woodwork in 
f Fumed oak is much more 
tive a better foundation for a 


the most desirable 

finis hous¢ When it comes to 

wall tor | browns, leaf green and 
l | harmonious. 

With deey ; a neutral plaster would be 

its natural color is 

VS g I raft setting, and interesting 

With such a scheme the 

red of uld be repeated in craft 

ld not advise a colored 

an over-curtain in a 

red patter lor and variety. Cre- 

lool I a background and 

itiful patterns containing old 


Singay yj a large mesh and is 
ened 1 ithout an over-curtain. It 
| green, brown, deep 


desirable dining 
ne is used it should be 
and yellow make a 


ive in a bedroom and 

hines pink, lavender, old blue and 

er bedt yings Neutral walls are 

ns with color introduced 
aac 1c and other accessories. 

The ru is an important one in a 


os are too strong 


¥ 
is 
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Important to those 
who expect to build 





q When planning to build, you will find it of great 
value to first make a careful persona! study of the 
illustrations of houses, etc., that have been de 
signed and built by a number of leading architects, 
and to also learn their ideas regarding the best 
interior arrangement and the most appropriate fur- 
nishings. 























q This important information, which would greatly 
aid you in deciding about your own building plans, 
when you take them up with your own architect and 
builder, can easily be obtained from the _ several 
hundred exterior and interior designs that are beau- 
tifully illustrated in the last six numbers of 


Che 
Architectural 
Record 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders 


q In these six numbers are also illustrated and 
described the numerous building-specialties that add 
very much to the comfort, convenience and value 
of the modern home, without materially increasing 
the initial cost; and this information may mean the 
Saving of many dollars to you. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


q We have a limited supply of these sets of six 
numbers, which are invaluable to those who expect to 
build or make alterations. Although the regular 
price is $1.50 we make you a special offer of $1.00 
for the six, while the sets last, if you will mention 
House Berautirut, They will soon be sold. Send 
us your order today, tomorrow may be too late. 





This $1.00 May Save You Hundreds 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
150 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
Enclosed is $1.00, for which please mail your last 


six numbers, according to special offer in House 
BEAUTIFUL. 

















The 
GUEBETT 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 














Corbin Sectional Handles 


Are modern adaptations of a Colonial device again coming into general 
use upon the entrance doors to homes of refinement. The artistic, grace- 
ful outline of the handle, the easy action of the thumb-latch, and the fact 
that these handles can be used with locks of high grade, commend them 
to popular favor. Publication number NK82 illustrates other styles. 


Send for a copy. 
P. & F. CORBIN 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. CORBIN P. & F. CORBIN P. & F. CORBIN 
of New York of Chicago Philadelphia 
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MASTER KE 


diel , Y / ( natural wood trims and to 








browns and 


greens 


Japanese and craft 
lrooms. Blue is even 


- ae t\. ‘ - 
i s re raft bedroom than in a 
: y Dia 7 
k ; # x | te e latter 1s apt to be 


rugs go well in a 
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A Yale Cylinder Lock ona front door A Yale Cylinder Lock in Night Latch Form A Yale Cylinder Lock iv P FURNITURE AND WALLS 

(Door Cut Away to Show Mechanism) for the woodwork and the 
OU may have Yale Cylinder Locks for your house, stable, gai fas eee ae 
age, office, works, the drawers in your desk, the locks on you: r the sitting room What 
motor-car, your locker at the golf club all “set up” to open wit! ae On ene 
your Master Key. Others may have an individual key which y I ns? Suggest the color of 
only open such locks as you wish. _ ie aera Bg! lord's: 
When you buy Locks, Night Latches, Padlocks—or the Hardwa: naj th brass bed for guest's 
for your home or business, remember the security and convenien ood ahs. St nuh ee 
of the Yale Master Key System. rs the staircase, and should it 
No product is a Yale Product unless it bears our Mark. nish : i —* 


Ask us for our book about Yale Products. re for the hall 
t size Should we hang 


ty The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. gravures (copies of the masters); where 


vo 






one 

6 ; ,T We have silk portieres 

, S =. lhe Makers of Yale Products 9g Murray Street Simagrs silk alg sti 

Xe Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hard- Nau 5 : : wn, to separate front 

DD Pare = ware, Door Checks and aes x LCK ve place our refrigerator 

iG as S OV, va Chain Hoists Chicago, Boston, San | ise suggest a suitable 

% 2 . 2 > London, Paris Ha l ix watercolors. Please 
0, ' 


these, and should 
with three oil paint- 
if uggest a place to put them. 
t t hogany. Should we 
he living room with 


as G&G Be 
Georg 1 te, would be most de- 
house. All man- 


ne wood as the rest 
simple and plain, 

) mirrors made in 
fine, old, long, gilt 
placed above the 
ou have the ma- 
can all be stained 
beautiful. Be care- 
shades and tones 

f tan would look 
uld be a good set- 
f furniture. The 
es can be of differ- 


) 
rown—unglazed. The 
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uld be dull—waxed 





-arpet is preferred by 
ss noise It can be 
CHARTER OAK “ 

PATTERN Afra 1 rov rugs to match in the 


rack. It is a ver\ 


7 ee : a 1 Have a mahogany 
| This famous-trade mark on spoons, forks, etc., P ' Wa. , vith a glass ower it. Pat 
guarantees the Aeaviest triple plate. , . 


SA Two straight back 


eg 7 Pl / : needed. If your portiere 
tlver ate v r coloring, it will do for 
that Wears " , t ‘therwise we would use a 


. 
: P re re, mahogany shade 
Send for catalogue ‘‘H 11. aa 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


wew york cuicaco MERIDEN, CONN. saw Francisco 
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stand where most con- 
led. Men must reach it 
e iust have a drain and be 
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The ver Spirit of Progress is typified in the 
growth of The Gorham Company since its founda 
tion eighty years ago. The effort to maintain 
the standard adopted for Gorham Silverware goes 
on unceasingly and successfully. 


The designs as interpreted by workmen trained 
through three generations of silversmiths of this, ¥ 
the largest organization in its branch of the in ) 
dustrial arts, consistently sustain 


the pre-eminence in quality guar- SO 
anteed by the Gorham trade-mark an 


A selection of Gorham Silverware is especially cps 
adapted to fittingly mark a wedding, a birthday, a. 2evate. 

















christening, an anniversary, or to give satisfaction “=)"""F 
for personal possession. It represents, moreover, Aen wvs 
in material, workmanship and design, the highest \\ j4 7 
achievement known in silversmithing. pa 
The silverware identified by the = 
Gorham trade-mark can be obtained ; 
of leading jewelers, at prices no higher 
than are asked for other wares less COPYRIGHT 1911. 


well-known and frequently of less merit. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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RUNTON OLD HALL, NORFOLK, ENGLAND 
A Grassy Walk in the Garden with Flagged Borders. See next page 


Copyright, 1911, by The House Beautiful Company. 
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Runton Old Hall 





Runton Old Hall. 
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The Cobble Stones and Flagged Paving of the Courtyard Suggest Dutch 


Influence 


N reviewing the work of the most 
prominent English architects it is 
fairly easy to certain men 
whose methods seem to have arisen 

quite as much from personal beliefs and the- 
ories as from a study of that rich heritage 


select 


of domestic architecture, which is one of 
England’s proudest possessions. A  de- 


signer of a new house is bound to be guided 
to a certain extent by tradition. He can 
no more throw the accumulated experience 
of hundreds of years overbozrd-than he can 
deny his own ancestors. But it is not nec 
that he should merely reproduce. 
Indeed if he does no more than this he puts 
an end to the story, simply repeating over 


essary 





we 


The Hall, with High Pan 





elling and Reinstated Chimney Breast 


and over again what has been said probably 
very much better before. It is in the work 
of these architects, whose ideas are farthest 
from tradition, that the art of house-build- 
ing in England is kept so vigorous and 
lively. The stylists—those men who have 
made the study and reproduction of six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century 
homes the beginning, middle, and end of the 
subject—can do no more than express in 
modern architecture a sense of scholarship. 
The only mistake into which they can fall 
is to make a poor copy. Their field of op- 
eration is strictly limited, and it is almost 
a corrollary of their attitude that they 


should seek to make individuals fit them- 





Runtcn Qld Hall. The Corridor and Staircase 


c 


selves to houses rather 
shall fit the 


that 
individuals. 
that the houses 
whatever they 


than see to it 
houses needs of 
It is, of course. inevitabk 

we build and live in today, 


are, will be regarded in the future as the 
domestic architecture of our time ut pos- 
terity will be able to see clearly whether 
our age has enriched tradition by adding 


something to it or whether it has been con- 


tent to copy and adapt what has gone before. 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR OWN TIME 


Quite apart from the theory 
of architecture, there is a special talent in 
the translation of modern aspirations, needs, 


| 
and into the concrete 


and practise 


desires Some 


men 





The Study, with Heavy Beamed Ceiling 
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A Plaster Chimney-Piece Designed and Executed on the Spot A Vista from the ng Room 
who are good planners, and accomplished in the European development REQI MENTS OF TODAY 


designers of elevations and details, never nouveau, which was a manifestati 
seem to realize the existence of a spirit of more extreme examples, of pur 
our own time. Others, on the other hand, It was a passing phase and ran 
seein very sensitive to it. They are able like an epidemic. In a sense it 
to feel how mankind reaches out, slowly certain desires, which, however, 
and tentatively towards new things. They became lost to all control. It cou 
are in touch with life rather than tradition. ly be said to be a fair translatio: 
In a word, they are original. A house built the great majority of moderatel 
on novel lines, of course, may not be at all people felt. It was a fashion, n 
in the spirit of the age. It may even be On the other hand, there can be 
against it, or so far removed from it as to that it was alive, and in this on 
he freakish. Novelty at any cost was seen was superior to the canonized pet 


nic h the problem of build- 
number of stand- 

onceived notions alone 

he ouse should be like the 
nd in course of time 

It is easy enough 
lages of England to dis- 

houses which are full 

( ll ordered design, and to 
that » they are perfect. 
many of the red 

houses of the eigh- 

improved. But the 

le es the architect is not 
so much as to 
hall be a practicable 

live in. We may 

J Georgian houses 
et le of the facts that they 
It is safe to say 

in a hundred would 

he were compelled to 

emained exactly as 

ars ago. So that if 

house should be like 

uare | hat it should be a long. 
tv use: or that it should 
ict led building with pur- 
plan, such precon- 
aiet ihe more likely to militate 
inst the > of a house of comfort 
| chat the problems governing 
parti in hand are simply con- 
red at | apart altogether from 


FREED‘ ROM CONVENTION 
ee! t from Mr. M. H. Baillie 
| im is to design houses 
ch wil t the requirements of 
leri 1 ) F life His are not the 
hods of ists. On the other hand, 
ugh t rthodox look upon some 
his v ntric it would be a diffi- 
ult thing feature in any of his 
es Vv een included purely for 
The White Cottage, Harrow. The Garden Front e sake Some people cannot 
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The White Cottage. 


bear to think of a dining-room being any- 
thing else but four square. That is their 
idea of it, and if an architect designs it 
differently they charge him with eccentric- 
ity. This is one of the many things in the 
building of houses which are done in a 
stereotyped fashion, simply because they 
have been accepted over and over again 
without question, and few have had the 
temerity to alter or vary them. 

A rough guide to one of the main pur- 
poses of Mr. Baillie Scott's method is to be 
found in his denial of any convention in 
fixing the number and arrangement of 
rooms in the house. In particular he seeks 
to show that a small house should not be 
a reduced facsimile of a large one, nor a 
mansion be an enlarged edition of a cottage. 
His houses, particularly the smaller ones, 
definitely protest against snobbery. They 
seem to insist upon the proposition that 
people whose lot it is to live in a small 
way should not seek to openly copy the 
environment of those whose circumstances 
are financially better. Mr. Scott will not 
accept the three reception rooms—drawing 
room, dining room, and morning room— 
as inevitable. He asks first of all what the 
social and domestic requirements are of 
the clients for whom he is designing a 
house. He does not take it for granted that 
they are such as to necessitate the provision 
of the three conventional sitting rooms. Nor 
does he take it that the domestic arrange- 
ments must necessarily include provision 
for conventional domestic service. Indeed, 
as far as this latter condition is concerned, 
the houses designed by Mr. Scott eliminate 
a considerable amount of housework alto- 
gether. Inasmuch as the social room in 
most of them is a large general sitting room 
or “house place” which is always in use, 
the necessity for keeping various reception 
rooms clean and tidy is done away with. 
lhe plan, too, is so contrived as to make 
dinner a less formal meal and to relieve it 
of a great deal of useless ceremony. In 
large establishments the ritual which re- 
quires a fully equipped dining room and a 


Entrance Hall and Staircase 


highly decorative drawing room for its 
correct observance is an elaboration of so- 
cial life which becomes an absurdity in a 
small or even moderately sized house. Yet 
thousands of houses of the moderately well 
off are designed as though everything went 
on in miniature exactly the same as in the 
mansions of the wealthy. So strong has 
this snobbery—for it is nothing else—been 
in England for upwards of a hundred years 
that the smallest workmen's cottages in 
country or town have parlor, living room, 
and scullery, the first of which is for all 


practical purposes useless. The space on 


The White Cottage. The Study 





the ground plan is divided up into three 
tiny, box-like rooms, all of which are 
cramped and inconvenient, when it would be 
perfectly easy to have provided one spacious 
“house-place” for general domestic pur- 
poses. Go a little higher in the social scale 
and you see the s.vall clerk or prosperous 
mechanic with his house arranged on ex- 
actly the same plan, the “best” room per- 
haps being called the drawing room and 
boasting a cottage piano. Again, the slight- 
ly larger house of the modest shopkeeper 
shows drawing room, dining room, kitchen 
and scullery and these rooms are found in 





The White Cottage, Harrow. Entrance from the Road 
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The White Cottage. The Living Room, 
Showing the Dining Recess at the End. 
A High Fireplace 


larger and larger houses with various other 
apartments, such as morning room, break- 
fast room, billiard room, study, library, or 
smoking room tacked on. Now the thing 
Mr. Baillie Scott protests against is the per- 
manence of this cne type through all sec- 
tions of society, and the perpetuation of a 
plan which results in strings of rooms con- 
nected up by passages. He maintains that 
the social and financial condition of every 
individual should themselves suggest a home 
in harmony with his circumstances. He 
says in effect that you cannot make a suc- 
cessful small house by taking the plans of 
a large one and reducing them in scale; nor 
can you build a mansion by any process of 
multiplication or amplification of the de- 
tails of a cottage. He calls for separate 
consideration being given to each. Ideas 
such as these, of course, have been very 
freely discussed and considerably acted 
upon in England during the last ten years 
or so; but the hold upon the older conven- 
tion is extremely tenacious and the houses 
built today by Mr. Baillie Scott and other 
architects who share his views are still 
looked upon by many people as an interfer- 
ence with the natural order of things. To 
live in a house which has a large central hall, 
perhaps running up through two floors, a 
balcony above, a dining recess, and no draw- 
ing room or dining roo’n, requires a domes- 
tic readjustment which many conservative 
Englishmen — and Englishwomen — rather 
fight shy of. There is also a tendency to 
fear the loss of privacy in such a house. 

During the Victorean period people got so 
used to being boxed in that it is hard to 
convince them how much more comfortable 
and enjoyable a house is which has large, 
spacious areas and no narrow passages. It 
is a remarkable fact that thousands of peo- 








ple who inhabit the older and 1 
tional type of house, get into 
using only one sitting room at 


That room becomes 
They really live in it. 
come storage places. 


Mr. Scott's the development 

ting room enables the inhabitant 
the full amount of living spac« 
legitimately be expected from 

It gives elbow room, 
movement. One feels as ug 
joved occupation of the whole « 
not a bit of it. And it certair 
uch picturesqueness, is capa 
siderable artistic treatment, p1 
word, charm. This introduces t 
ation of another characteristic 
lie Scott’s work, a characteristi 
more noticeable from a casual 


een 


planned are utilitarian 


ait 


reference has already 


of a better term the 
be employed to de- 
hitect seems rather to 


n a romantic way than 


rts to beautify them. 


1ental principles upon 
artistic. It is not for- 

art in itself is utili- 
superfluous extra for 


necessary to all of us 


eeling or imagination, 
e building would cease 
simply be an affair 
tion. The need for 
keenly and this feel- 
n. Where so many 


ding art as something 
he building is finished. 


building may be im- 
us and wary applica- 


de and trees, creepers 


But if the house be 
by reason of the ar- 
nstructional form a 


satisfying result is ob- 
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vn words, ‘‘the pop- 
artistic home is that 
in which the claims 
al requirements. It 
nt indulgence in the 
can only be ob- 

f material comfort. 
vhich were sold at 
twopence colored, 
livisible, it may be 
sses—the plain and 
tive and practically 
btained for a penny 
the art house, which 
an afford the luxuries 


ing amidst the colored 
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glories of the twopenny house, cheerfully 
accept these beauties in exchange for more 
material advantages, or as a costly addition 
to these.” Mr. Baillie Scott’s work is a 
practical refutation of such notions. He 
seizes the essentials of construction and uses 
them in an artistic way. He _ produces 
houses which have charm without preten- 
sion, beauty without adornment. The selec- 
tion of materials forms, of course, an im- 
portant part of his method, for decoration 
and artistic character are obtained thereby 
as well as the more prosaic qualities of 
strength and durability. In England it is 
one of the commonest experiences of the 
observant, who take a short journey to find 
that the character of domestic buildings 
varies in localities which, considering mod- 
ern travelling facilities, are very close to- 
gether. This arises from the fact that until 
the coming of the railway people had to 
build houses from the nearest available ma- 
terials. If the district abounded in stone 
and slate, then houses with stone walls and 


slate roofs were the rule. A few miles 
away clay might be available, when, of 
course, brick houses were erected. Even 


the tremendous output of new and imported 
building materials during the last half cen- 
tury and improved means of transporting 


them have not destroyed local character, 


which is, moreover, preserved by all the 
leading architects whenever opportunities 
present themselves. A good example is that 
of Runten Old Hall, a very interesting re- 
construction by Mr. Baillie Scott, carried 
out in Norfolk. 

Originally the building was one of those 
quaint houses of brick and flint still to 
be found here and there in the eastern 
counties of England. The type is partly 
due to the local materials and partly to a 
pretty active intercourse with Holland in the 
past. A little of that Dutch formality in the 
planning of paved courtyards set with cob- 
ble stones, cool, whitewashed porches, and 
quiet, homely rooms has blended well with 
the English tradition. Runton Old Hall was 
a house built in this way, but some modern 
vandal in the nineteenth century sadly 
marred its beauties by a misguided effort 
to improve. The spacious old sitting hall 
with its big fireplace was cut up into the 
conventional dining-room and  drawing- 
room, and a poky staircase of the villa type 
crowded in. The whole of a big external 
chimney was removed, and the house had 
suffered considerably by ill-conceived inser- 
tions of windows and by disfigurement 
owing to a mechanical, lifeless use of flint 
and brickwork. The architect's endeavor 
Was to restore this house to some of the 
glories of its earlier state. Roughly de- 
scribed, the plan as it now stands is that of 
the old building plus a new wing added to 
meet the requirements of the occupant. The 
hall was opened out. the fireplace reinstalled 
and the chimney rebuilt. Then the garden 
was developed on the same lines as the 
house, flint walls being erected as a shield 
against biting winds, and archways provided 
with rough doors made of reeds, at the 
points giving the best vista effects. Now. 
externally the most important element was 
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Fenlake Manor, Bedford, the Architect's Own Home. The Hall, Recently Burned Down 


the use of the birch and flint. If used in 
the way of the modern “high-class” builder 
the result is uninteresting, lifeless, deadly. 
But all the old cottages of the district show 
what possibilities for variety of texture and 
color lie in this fine material. So Mr. Scott 
went to great trouble to obtain the beautiful 
rough mosaic of rounded forms and flat- 
faced flints with “shivers” of flint in the 
joints which can be seen in many an old wall 
in Norfolk. 

The modern, uninstructed workman, par- 
ticularly he who prides himself in doing 
first-class, expensive work, sets the whole 
of his ambition on the production of per- 
fectly smooth surfaces, for which he will 
verily sell his soul. To take material 
like brick and flint and reduce it to a flat, 
mechanical level is to destroy utterly its 
beauty if not its utility. In all Mr. Baillie 
Scott’s work it is evident he is profoundly 
iunpressed with the importance of building 
—ierely building itself—as an art. He 
seeks to get away from the modern ideal 
of the perfectly straight line and perfectly 
smooth finish, and rather attempts to ex- 
press character by variation. In many of 
his houses it will be observed that the ridge 
of the roof is not perfectly straight, and the 
oak beans and joints of the ceilings have 
slight deflections suggested by the direction 
and movements of the grain in the wood 


THE ROMANTIC QUALITY 


In “White Cottage,’ Harrow, another 
characteristic example of Mr. Scott's work, 
there is perhaps more evidence of the poetry 
of life having been interpretated in brick, 
wood and stone. In the big living-room, the 
dining recess at one end gives food for the 
body, and at the other end a recess for the 
piano may be supposed to provide facilities 


for music as food for the soul. Here the 


architect has not disdained to use carved 
mottoes as decoration on the ceiling beam 
and chimney breast. The interior walls are 
treated to a coat of whitewash and the 
woodwork is simply constructed and free 
from elaboration. Externally one can see 


animates the 
The arched 
road, with its glimpse of 


how the feeling for romances 
architect in many little 
entrance from the 
pergola and paved walk, the open loggia on 
the garden front, the gentle approach from 
the lawn, the variety in building material 
and the evident care with which trees have 
been preserved speaks of a designer to 
whom house-building is enjoy In an 
article showing only illustrations in black 


WaVs 


ment 


and white it is of course impossible to do 
any justice to Mr. Baillie Scott’s sense of 
color which comes out strongly in his 
scheme for decoration and furnishing as 


well as in the choice of 
rials. A great deal of 
has been used in the equipment 


tect’s houses is designed by the 


his building mate- 
the furniture which 
of the archi- 
author of 
the building, or its choice has been in- 
fluenced by him. This preserves uniform- 
ity and harmony, and adds considerably to 
the daily pleasure of living in one of those 
uncommonly interesting homes. 

To the American builder these exteriors 
and interiors hold a good many timely hints. 
With certain modifications they would fit 
many sites and would be an admirable sub- 
stitute for the average contractor’s cottage 
which mars many American villages. The 
cut-and-dried, built-by-the-vard characteris- 
tics of these frame houses have come to be 
accepted as the American type. This is 
unfair, although undoubtedly many of my 
readers will admit that it has been true of a 
good deal of house-designing in the past. 
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E- NOTES - FOR: THE* 
GROVNDS: 


BY: ELIZABETH :BOOITES: CLARK: - - LANDSCAPE’: ARCHITECT- 


ITH the burning sun _ beating 
down, absorbing all the moisture 
within range, baking the already 

dry earth, and squeezing all 
moisture’ possible from leaves and_ bark, 
artificial watering will be found absolutely 
necessary at this time, except with old and 
well established plants. Newly planted 
stock must be kept alive until the roots 
“take hold” and are able to extract the soil 
moisture and supply the plant with food. 
Until this comes to pass the plant must be 
tided over by artificial means. An over- 
head spray, that is, a spray of water over 
the whole plant, bark and leaves, with a 
hose or watering can is one way. This 
water is absorbed through the pores of the 
leaves and bark and braces the plant most 
wonderfully. It can only be done at sun- 
down when there is no danger of the sun 
burning the foliage afterward. Especially 
in the case of evergreens is this efficacious. 
Watering the roots also is necessary, re- 
moving the mulch and replacing when the 
watering is finished. A good soaking once 
a week is enough for the root watering, 
while the overhead spray should be given 
every evening, except in case of rain. The 





One of the August Blooming Lilies (Bulbi- 
ferum) with Bright Red Flowers Sometimes 
Shading to Orange. Most Desirable 
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When the Globe Thistle is in Full Bloom, the 
Flower Makes a Perfect Sphere. This is 
the Species Sphaerocephalus 


first summer is, of course, the crucial one 
for all newly planted trees and shrubs, and 
this method of overhead spraying will b 
found most beneficial. 

Few realize that this month is the time to 
plant the Madonna lily. It makes its entir 
leaf growth from now until the frost comes 
and but sends up its flower spike only in the 
spring. Plant not later than mid August 
in the north and by the first of September 

urther south. Failure o make this fall 
leaf growth results in spindly spikes oi 
flowers the following season and deteriora 
tion of the bulb. It is not any too sure a 
thing at any time and authorities differ radi 
cally as to its treatment—one advising to 
take up and replant every three or fou! 
years; another that the secret of success in 
its culture is to let it alone after it is once 
well established. One man avers that the 
flower stalks dwindle in size and numbers if 
this transplanting is not done. He goes on 
to say that the work should be done not 
later than August Ist, before the new roots 
are made. Discard the smallest bulbs alto 
gether. If one cares to plant them in nut 
sery rows a few will bloom the second year 
Possibly the best thing is to follow one of 
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he above ds until the lilies begin to 
do poorl 1en to adopt the other. When 
planting h bulb in a box of sulphur 
before pla in the ground, to assist in 
varding fungous disease often at- 
tacking dressing of well rotted 
ranure Without doubt this is 
he oldest | n cultivation and was orig- 
lally b to this country to be our 
Easter lil t was found not to stand 
forcing 

\ll p ransplantings and divid- 
ng of Gi is should also be done in 
\ugust, al e middle of the month, to 
nsure thei ning well established be- 
fore winter sets in, Although often suc- 
essfully n the spring, mid summer 1s 
best, as the no danger then of interfering 
with the ring season. German iris 
should be di d every three or four years 

they will ome so crowded that they 
will ceas¢ loom and there will be bare 
patches i1 nters of groups, with many 
yf the root wing above ground. The 
rhizomes tems beneath ground do not 
go very de id can be easily found with 


the aid of wel, 


Pull gently apart and 
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The Greenhouse 


Which, to All 
semble Our 


the Flowers of 


Hibiscus, 
Intents and Purposes, Re- 
Native Swamp Mallow 
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Hydrangea Thomas Hogg, a Dwarf, White 
Form and One of the Hardiest 


cut away any bruised portions and plant so 
that the rhizomes are fully an inch below 
the surface. If the ground is hard and 
baked give plenty of water to each plant 
before filling in with soil. A mulch to pre- 
vent evaporation of the soil moisture is 
very good. 

Fortunately hollyhock seed comes true, 
that is, the seed absolutely reproduces the 
parent plant, which many seeds do not. So 
if one does not mind the care necessary to 
a seedling plant he can gather his hollyhock 
seed now for another season’s bloom. The 
first seed to mature is the best, so gather 
from the first flowers, which in the holly- 
hock are the ones growing lowest on the 
stalk. Plant the seeds in a good loam, 
place in a warm spot and keep well watered 
—moisture and heat being the essentials 
for germination. When the seedlings ap- 
pear see that they have plenty of sun and 
air, and when well up prick out and trans- 
plant so that the individual plants will have 
plenty of room to develop. Transplant 
again late in the fall to check their growth. 
These, of course, will bloom the following 
summer. 

Although a little coarse in growth, the 
globe thistles (echinops) are effective at 
this time. It is a curious plant, growing 
from two to seven feet in height, with flow- 
ers in globe-shaped heads, somewhat re- 
sembling a thistle. The color of the differ- 
ent species varies from steel to dark blue, 
and as a mass of color in the background 
they are brilliant and cooling this hot month. 
The species sphaerocephalus is very round- 
headed and quite tall growing; ruthmecus 
gtows only to two or three feet, but is by 
far the best one; while exaltatus for height, 
Poise and dignity stands easily first. All 
bloom during July and August and all have 
silvery foliage and stems, which form a fine 
contrast to the color of the flowers. Their 


coarseness makes them perhaps better suit- 
ed to the rockery and wild garden, or to 
naturalize, than for the more refined flower 
garden. They are effective combined with 
such things as sunflowers, veronica, core- 
opsis, sea holly (eryngium), sneezewort, 
and coneflower. 

If one has ever been camping near the 
salt marshes of our eastern coast in August 
and seen the masses of color produced by 
the marsh or rose mallow, he has witnessed 
a sight which will probably stay with him a 
long time. One will come across them sud- 
denly, perhaps overlooking them from a 
knoll, surrounded by red cedars overhung 
with trumpet vine; or they will be seen 
from the water seemingly stretching for 
miles inland, with their hollyhock like heads 
nodding in the wind. The type is a clear 
pink, but there is a white form and of late 
years a white form with a crimson center, 
now called “crimson eye,” has been found 
in New Jersey. Although native to swamps 
it does perfectly in garden soil, and partial 
shade is best suited to it, although it will 
do in the open sun. It does not appear 
above ground until very late, so could be 
combined with some early blooming plant. 
It forms big clumps with foliage well down 
to the ground and with many stems to form 
the bush. It will grow in the same place 
for years and years, as a shrub will do, 
without any need of renewing and changing. 
Of late it has been much used in formal 
work. The foliage might be criticised for 
being a little weak in color, as the green 
is rather yellowish, but the leaves offset 
this fault by their size and number. 

In about the same location, among cat- 
tails and grasses, will be found the ground- 
sel tree (baccharis), although it blooms a 
few days, perhaps a week later than the 
mallow. The flowers are rather incon- 
spicuous and the plant is known mainly for 
its fluffy white fruit with which the plant is 
enshrouded and at a little distance looks 
like a mass of white flowers strangely out 
of season in their rich setting of autumn 
foliage. The fluffiness, or pappus, as it is 
known botanically, resembles and serves 
the same purpose as that on the fruit of 
the dandelion, acting as a tail or parachute 
and enabling the seed to be carried off by 
the wind to great distance. Fruiting plants 
must be asked for, as the flowers of each 
sex are borne on different plants. The good, 
deep green foliage, dense growth, and the 
fruiting effect in the fall, all make it a de- 
sirable plant. Flowering as it does on 
young wood, it should be cut back annually 
in the spring. 

The garden hydrangea is at its height of 
beauty at this time. It forms graceful, 
compact masses and is ideal, where hardy, 
as an edging for porch foundations or along 
the base of a house to “tie” it to the ground. 
It flowers at the same time as the Japanese 
virgin’s bower (clematis paniculata) and is 
beautiful when combined with the same. 
There area number of varieties, some with 
globose heads, called the hortensia section ; 
others flat-headed, called the japonica sec- 
tion; and the stellata section. with flowers 
with many narrow sepals. The hortensia 





Scotch Heather (Calluna Vulgaris) Which 
Blooms During July and August. Do not 
Expose to the Wind and Sun. The Flow- 
ers Last a Long Time 


section is the one more generally used and 
includes the varieties Otaksa and Thomas 
Hogg, two of the most familiar. The lat- 
ter is desirable as being one of the hardiest, 
and is somewhat more dwarfed than the 
common hydrangea, with large heads of 
pure white flowers. Otaksa is of very vig- 
orous growth, and is pink or blue in color. 
Care shoi'i be taken to keep all of this 
species of hydrangea on the “dry side” in 
the fall, to assist in ripening the wood. By 
dry side is meant to keep as dry as possible 
without injuring the plant. This allows the 
wood to ripen and become more able to 
withstand the winter frosts, as green foliage 
and soft, sappy wood are more sensitive to 
October frosts, and plants not well ripened 
would have the flower buds killed. A cov- 
ering at night in October is advised. 

Of course one always arranges for a mass 
of phloxes for August, they last over so 
long a time and are such a show until their 
flowers fade. Now is the time to look out 
for new varieties to add to the collections. 
Eugene von Lassburg lasts a marvelously 
long time, coming into bloom as it does quite 
early, and keeping right on into September. 
Joan of Arc has also good lasting qualities, 
also Le Pole Nord. Selma, a soft pink, 
comes later, but lasts well into fall, as well 
as Mrs. Arnold Turner and Stella’s Choice. 
Siebold, a brilliant red, is proving itself a 
fine substitute for Coquelicot and Etna. 


GENTLE REMINDERS 


There is still time to take summer cut- 
tings, if these were not finished or were 
forgotten in July. 

Begin now to gather leaves from the 
tulip trees and others which shed their 
foliage so early in the season. Board in a 
neglected corner and pile the leaves there 

(Continued on page 76) 











A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE 


The Residence of Mr. E. V. 


N the large country house 
the architect of today us- 
ually does his most sympa- 
thetic work. He _ builds 

city residences, public buildings, 
offices, and possibly churches, 
but in planning the home in the 
country he is often seen in his 
happiest vein. 

Occe2sionally the country 
dwelling is merely a city struc- 
ture planted in a country envi- 
ronment. In the past we have 
had many such, but luckily this 
type belongs to the ancient order 
of American home-building. It 
is so completely out of date that 
when an example crops up it is 
the exception that proves the 
rule. 

In Willoughby, Ohio, the house built for 
Mr. E. V. Hale by Bohnard and Parssons, is 
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The Living Room Looking Toward the Hall and Dining Room, with 
a View of the Well Designed Staircase 





The Residence of Mr. E. V. Hale, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Hale, Willoughby, Ohio 


; used in the main rooms 
floor makes for uni- 

\ny other scheme 

act from the architec- 
auty. The simplicity of 
ne of the attractive 
is house. The cor- 
doors and windows 
rably designed. The 
it all is refreshing 
ver-colorful schemes 
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the white furniture in 
on with the white paint 
lecorative paper are very 
How interesting a fig- 
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right place is shown 

Parssons, Architects interior. The plain wall 

lace, but just as truly 

an example of good designing and comfort the decorat has also. It is in details 
able living. It has those qualities of spa lat man l-designed room is ruined. 


ciousness and directness which are thx 


ful properties of the country 
Although three stories in height, it gives th 
impression of a long, low building well tie: 
to the site. The roof, broken by dorme: 


is low in feeling and fits well the 
ground of trees and gentle slopes. The 
terior is well arranged with several inte 
ing departures. 

A unique treatment is seen in the 
left-hand picture. The beautiful livin 
room has three openings, one enclosing, a M 
if in a frame, the staircase, the others 
ing entrance on the hall. The sche ne he 
has been well handled both from the 
tectural and decorative viewpoints. 
would be an easy matter to mar this in 
terior, but the decorative problem has | 
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well met. The foliage paper carries well \ 
the white paint, and the fact that the same 





That Attractive Combination of White Paint and Colonial Wall Paper. 
he Furniture in This Room Is Painted White 
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COTTAGE FURNITURE 


OTTAGE furniture—the very name 
suggests something simple and rest- 
ful. Thatched roofs, crisp white 
curtains and whitewashed walls 

come to mind; also roses and quiet English 
landscapes. Just why English things should 
be recalled by the word “cottage” is not 
quite plain, for we have plenty of cottages 
in this country. Perhaps it is because in 
England the cottage is just what it pretends 


to be—not a villa, not a house; just a cot- 
tage. The American dwelling called thus 


is usually a small house filled with all sorts 
of house things—carpets and lace curtains, 
upholstered furniture and bric-a-brac. 

The rapid growth of the bungalow idea 
has helped tremendously in making all 
summer schemes simple and_ sensible. 
Still there are fussy cottages just as there 
are fussy people. 

If we were willing to furnish as the 
English furnish, and not try to make a 
little house the model of a large one, we 
would obtain charming results in our cot- 
tages, for we have at our doors every- 
thing to make such places interesting. 
There are cottage papers, draperies, rugs 
and furniture; cottage china for the din- 
ing-room and cottage ornaments for the 
mantels. 

It is difficult to imagine anything better 
of its kind than the painted furniture 
illustrated. Two different types are 
shown. In one instance an Italian chair 
of walnut offered a suggestion to a clever 
decorator who was quick to see its possi- 








Courtesy of Emil Feffercorn. 


Furniture Painted White and Ornamented 


Baskets of Flowers. 


The “Maude Adams” Set 


By ANN WENTWORTH 


bilities. He reproduced its beautiful 
lines and delicate moldings in painted 
wood, and built up a complete bedroom 
set around this one piece. A bedstead, 
a dressing-table, a bureau, a looking- 
glass, a light-stand, etc., were designed 
in the same spirit, and when finished a 
unique and charming ensemble was 
evolved. The color was warm ivory, 
deepening in the shadows like those in 
a plaster cast ; the moldings were picked 
out in an exquisite tone of greenish blue, 
which combined most agreeably with 
the ivory paint, and made a splendid 
note of color to be repeated in the fur- 


Courtesy of Emil Feffercorn 


Picked Out with Greenish Blue 
nishings and small accessories. 

In one bedroom where this furniture 
was used, an English paper of the 
same greeny tone was selected for the 
walls, and for the windows a printed 
linen in one of those daringly har 
ironious color schemes which English 
manufacturers send over to us, and 
those who really know accept joyful- 
ly. This particular pattern is known 
as the “Chinese Bowl” or “Chinese 
Vase.” It is a reprint from old 
blocks, and is of Chinese origin. There 
is enough of blue-green, or green-blue, 
to speak correctly, to relate it to the 
furniture, and just enough of other 
colors to give that needed dash of 
variety, without which a room is apt 


with to be a bit tame and monotonous. 
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A Bureau and Chair Painted Deep Ivory, 
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A Chair and Table of the “Maude Adams” 
Set. The Chair Will Have a Rush Seat 
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much, and other tones judiciously sprin- 
kled in, with that fine feeling for values 
which the Englishman at his best so well 
expresses. It is the gift of knowing 
when and where to place these spritely 
linens, chintzes and other stuffs that de- 
notes the true decorative artist. And in 


the “Chinese 
and blue furniture 


use of 
iVvor\ 


this connection the 
Bowl” with the 
is admirable. 
Three pictures show t 
charm of these pieces. The chairs, though 
of Italian parentage, are quite English in 
feeling, the English of the late eighteenth 
century, always a fascinating period to 
the American In the chair backs 
will be noted the three-plume motif, asso- 
ciated with the Adam Brothers and with 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton. The plumes 
are painted the color of the moldings. 
The knobs of the bureau and 


he refinement and 
] 


mind, 


dressing- 


table show this tone, the table made sum- 
mery and cottagey by its white dimity cov 
ering bordered by a band of green-blue 


taffeta. 

In quite a different vein are the pieces 
shown in two of the pictures, wood painted 
white, ornamented by quaint flower baskets. 
This furniture is known, in the studio where 
it was made, as the **\laude Adams” set, and 
thereby hangs the interesting circumstance 
that Miss Adams, once upon a time, brought 
back a panted chair from Brittany. Around 
this small chair the rest of the set grew, as it 
were. The designs are quite different from 
the ivory and blue ones. The outlines are 
more flowing and the details less classic. 
Delightfully cottagey and quaint are the 
little baskets and nosegays, and every piece 
in its way is as satisfactory as the ivory fur- 


There are lavender and pink, not too niture. 








Courtesy of tmil Fettercorn, 


Such Pieces Would Lend Charm 
to Any House 


Of a different type is a bed- 
room set called “Victorian,” not 
shown in the illustrations. Of a 
dark, lustrous brown is the frame- 
work, painted with bright little 
flowers and lattice work, very 
like the things done in England in 
the early part of the much- 
maligned Victorian period and 
later copied over here in those 
dreadful chamber sets of ‘just 
before the war” time. The pieces 
in question are really charming. 
They have decided flavor and 
would fit certain backgrounds 
with as much distinction as the 
other sets. Cane is used for the 
seats of the chairs and for the 
head and foot board of the bed- 
stead, and very effective it is with the dark 
paint. Rush, by the way, is used in the seats 
of the other chairs. 

Furniture of the three interesting types 
described has a wider significance than 
mere cottage. For the real country house 
its fitness is well worth considering. But 
it has that simplicity which is truly cottage, 
and it is in this relationship that it is given 
special emphasis here. 

In the picture where slanting ceilings are 
shown, the attic of an English cottage is 
presented. Its coziness and real comfort 
are self-evident. Very suitable for the 
American cottage are old English pieces of 
furniture, if they can be purchased at cot- 
tage prices. There are places in the old 
country where this may be done, and with 
the new tariff rating it well repays one to 
bring back a few articles. For dining-rooms 
especially the gateleg tables and cupboards 
are finely adapted. 

An occasional housekeeper is clever 
enough to revel in cottage possibilities and 
make the most of them. Not long ago such 
a hostess opened her little house to a small 
party of friends. It had to be a small party 
for space was limited, but the fortunate few 


Tables 


were enthusiastic. 
sible, for a moderate income was 


the venture, but taste and time and 


love for planning had worked w 
Outwardly the cottage was white 
with a red tile roof. Metal lath 
construction. The small entranc 
hooded porch holding two settees 
diminutive floor was tiled in red 


The trellis and window frames, al 
door, were stained a reddish brown 
the time the visitors arrived the trel! 


covered with vines, a needed note 


with so much red-brownness. In winte 
host informed them, there were alway 


window boxes filled with evergreen 


trees were to be distributed where the 


most needed. This was an all-year 1 
so the matter was not so simple as if 


months’ sojourn had been the extent 


occupancy. The living-room, the 


room of the ground floor, was furnis 


in sand-finished plaster, a little gray 


natural color; the floor, the only har 


one in the house, was a light nut 


upon which Dhurri rugs were placed 


furniture consisted of various 


brought into harmony by smooth 
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An Attic Room in an English Cottage, Showing Old Oak Chests and 
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SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES— 
OLD AND NEW 


By AYMAR EMBURY II 


HERE is no form of art on which the consensus of en- 
lightened opinion is agreed that it is either better or as 
good now than ever before. There are enthusiasts on 
both sides, and there are others who take the middle 

ground that there can be no comparison made between old and 
new forms, because of the different ideals held by the artists of 
eras so widely separated. I suppose that there are many who 
hold that Shakespeare is the greatest master of English literature 
who has ever lived; for myself I prefer Stevenson and the con- 
tempt of more enlightened critics. Yet in Shakespeare’s time 
his contemporary and friend, Ben. Jonson, was almost alone in 
believing Shakespeare the equal or superior of the great Greek 
dramatists. So in painting, the admirers of Abbey, Sargent and 
Sorolla believe them better than the medieval Rembrant and 
Velasquez; while others cannot concede that the earlier men will 
ever be surpassed ; and yet from the few small remains of Roman 
painting left at the time of the Renaissance, critics were wont to 
believe that the old age was still the superior of what to them 
was the new. 

So in sculpture it is an open question as to whether the work 
of Pheidias, Praxiteles and Myron was equalled by Cellini, Dona- 





No. 1. 


Cottage at Summit, N. J. Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect 


tello and Michelangelo, or if these have in their turn been sur- 
passed by Rodin, St. Gaudens and Chester French. It is a ques- 
tion which can never be finally decided since sentiment and taste 
play so important a part in deciding such a question, but one thing 
we can know, that the work we are doing in our time is the best 
possible to us, and the most sympathetic to our conditions and 
our needs. Any group of great artists must evolve great work, 
but it is a work whose trend is guided and developed by the atmo- 
sphere of the generations in which they live, which brings to the 
surface latent possibilities and hidden talents. 

As with the other arts so it is with architecture. To go back 
no further than the time when Greek architecture was at its 
height, there was built in Athens the Parthenon, a building of its 
type perfect, and which no change could have bettered. Again 
in the Middle Ages the Gothic spirit developed to its highest point 
and produced the cathedrals, some of them as perfect but so dif- 
ferent that they are not comparable with the Parthenon. If we 
have in modern times approached so near perfection is a moot 
point; whether our buildings are really inferior to those of the 
past, or whether they seem so because of our nearness to them 











No. 2.—Cottage at Summit, N. J. Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect 


which blinds our eyes to their better qualities, without concealing 
their defects, or whether as I believe to be the truth, that in our 
splendid modern renaissance of art we have not yet reached the 
highest point of our development, no ore can say, but certain it is 
that much of our work compares favorably with a similar propor- 
tion of that of our predecessors. 

There is another interesting and delicate question which raises 
itself in this connection; would it be possible to the best artists 
of the present generation to have under different conditions, de- 
veloped as did the artists of old; I mean could the same intelli- 
gence have succeeded in an art movement fundamentally differ- 
ent? Could Pheidias, the architect of the Parthenon, under the 
influence of the Gothic School, dwelling in France, ever have 
designed Rheims Cathedral. I think not; but there were perhaps 
in a crowd of classic artisans men whose sympathies were not 
classic and who could have in the Gothic School perhaps designed 
a Cologne Cathedral but who in the Classic style were all at sea. 

So today when all our work shows a certain kinship in spite of 
its derivation from widely different sources, there is none of our 
architects who can even turn his intelligence back for a hundred 
years and design a pure Georgian house, even with all the prece- 
dent to study and with the wealth of material at his command, 


No. 3. 











No. 4. Cottage at Huntington, L. I. James S. Conkling, Architect 


The time for Colonial is past and in our day and generation 
we must stand upon our own feet, and that we have at least 
learned to walk is shown by the houses illustrated herewith. Of 
course the photographs are of 
work which, compared with the 
Gothic cathedrals, is of trivial 
importance ; yet straws show how 
the wind blows, and as there are 
many country house straws in 
the wind now, we may form 
from them some just ideas of the 
modern tendency and of its 
points of difference from the 
older work. 

| have chosen two small Colo- 
nial houses, one in New Jersey 
and one in Maryland, built at 
about the same time and of dif- 
ferent materials to illustrate the 
methods of our ancestors, and | 
have chosen deliberately those 
two examples which seemed to 
me nearest to the current type. 
That they are old houses is the 
first impresion produced in look- 
ing at them, in spite of the fact 
that both are in excellent state 
of preservation, and they neither 
possess the extreme characteristics of its period. Compare with 
them the other houses shown, the two by Joy Wheeler Dow and 
those by Forman and Light, by Conkling and by Mathesius. 
While it is true that Mr. Dow has found his inspiration for these 
houses, rather in English work than in Colonial, it is only sympto- 
matic of modern conditions that an architect so conversant and 
so interested in the Georgian school should turn aside from 
Colonial work. Mr. Conkling’s house is frankly modern; there 
is but little impression of precedent anywhere, that of Mr. 
Mathesius is the same, while Messrs. Forman and .Light evi 
dently looking back to the Colonial period, are quite as evidently 
moderns. I cannot pretend to choose from these the best, each is 
designed with thought and skill, both in the disposition of the 
masses and in the delightful handling of the detail. 

Again comparing these houses with the old ones we find the 
same “impasse”; the points of difference do not lie primarily in 
the materials used, nor in the shapes of the roofs, nor in the 
divisions of the windows, nor in the coloring, nor in the setting: 
the roof shape used by Forman and Light is not widely different 
from that of the Annapolis house, and the chimney occupies rela- 
tively the same position, yet the Kensington house is essentially 
of modern type, while the other is essentially Colonial. 

One feature only do we find in the modern work more fre- 
quently than in the old, and that is grouped windows. Yet this 
difference is only superficial, since grouped windows, though not 





No. 5. Cotage at Glen Ridge, N. J. Frederick Mathesius, Jt 1 
Architect 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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No. 6. House for the Rickert lay Company at Kensington, L. |. 
Forman & Light, Architects 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 79 


many housekeepers would appreciate as a 
place to air things. The single chimney is 
of great size, and so placed as to adequately 
dominate the mass. 

The Elmhurst cottage is a variation of the 
familiar Princess Gate, also designed by 
Mr. Dow, in a new setting, and the en- 
closure of the terrace on the front with a 
brick wall is an admirable one. The house 
by Mathesius is of the simplest possible 
shape, giving the maximum of room for the 
minimum of cost. It naturally follows that 
a shape like this does not present as much 
possibilities as one less regular, especially 
in a house so small, where the height 1s 
comparatively great to its area. The treat- 
ment of this particular house with a sort of 
frieze of white above and.dark green shin- 
gles below is a very interesting one, while 





No. 7. 


Old House at Annapolis 


the three small windows with flower boxes 
and the grouping of the other windows in 
bays add variety to a surface which would 
otherwise be. tiresome. 


COMPARISON OF COST 


As regards the essential item of cost I 
would say that probably the one designed 
by Mathesius is the cheapest for the space 
included, and next to that the one at Sum- 
mit, for the reason that the shape is similar, 
and it is interesting to note that the method 
of treatment is the same though the mate- 
rials are different. In other words, the first 
and second stories are divided by a molded 
line and the house is a simple block diversi- 
fied by the treatment of windows and doors. 

Probably any one of the houses here illus- 


trated, except the one 
at Kensington, could 
be built for $7,000, 
and it is a most 
encouraging thing to 
find owners of these 
houses awakened to 
the desirability of a 
picturesque and de- 
lightful appearance, 
even at some sacrifice 
of thought and mon- 
ey. The usual run of 
our so-called ‘‘con- 
tractor-built’” houses 
is ugly in the ex- 
treme, as opposed to 
the fact that the old No. 8. 
Colonial houses were 

uniformly attractive, and it is a matter of 
continual mystery to the architects why 
both of these facts should be true; certainly 
general intelligence has not depreciated in 
the last hundred years, and knowled 


ge of 





Old New Jersey Farm Houses 


former good work has greatly increased, but 
the usual contractor-built house looks as if 
there had never been a decent precedent for 
it to follow, and it had tried as hard as it 
could to make an ugly one 








THE POLICY OF 


DOING WITHOUT 


By CAROLINE KLINGENSMITH 


N furnishing our house, we found it 
immensely more difficult to do with 
than to do without. It was the house 
itself that was responsible for this 

point of view. It is, truly, a gem architec 
turally and it represents years of dreaming 
and saving. When the last nail was driven 
and the finish dry we moved into our new 
quarters. It was then that 
the pe licy of doing without. 

To begin with, the velvet rug that had 
looked very well in the rented cottage de- 
veloped into an eyesore against our hard- 
wood floors. A mahogany rocker which 
had seemed all right in the old days was 
out of place in the little ivory reception 
room. A once admired oak bookcase de- 
generated into a mongrel against the panel- 
ing in our living room. Even our wedding 
presents, cut glass and Haviland china 
failed to harmonize with the blue dining 
room. 

Piece by piece, our belongings were tried 
and found wanting. The rug went down 
town to the office, the rocker went to the 
attic. Our shiny upright piano went to the 
second-hand man. In the end we sat down 
to contemplate a house empty except for a 


we discov ered 


tall clock, a fine inherited piece, an old ma** 


hogany lowboy, also inherited, a mahog- 
any dining table and chairs of good design, 
and a good pair of brass andirons. 

With these things as a groundwork we 
decided to make a home out of our house. 
They were intrinsically beautiful and so 
represented no phase of the problem of 
doing with. Moreover they were eloquent 
arguments for doing without hall racks, 
lingerie lamps and upright pianos. 

We soon found out that doing without 
had even more advantages than we had 
at first imagined. To begin with, we moved 


into our house in early 
pleasanter to entertain friends out of doors 
than within the house did not 
miss our living room (Jur kitchen and 
dining-room were furnished, we 
an up-to-date bathroom and 

We were amply fitted out with the 
ties of housekeeping for the summer at 
least. The superfluities might be gradually 
acquired. We had the house and we 
humbly thankful for the 
without. 

That summer was a happy on By fall 
we had picked up a quaint square piano for 
a mere trifle. It was of r 
better tone than the 
for which a 


summer. It was 
Thus we 


p ssessed 
plenty of beds. 
necessi- 


were 
privilege of doing 


ssewood and of 
upright, 
certain cornet! 





the very piece 
in the living 


room had been vawning 

Six months later we answered an adver- 
tisement in THe House Beautirut \sa 
result, we were enabled to purchase some 
good Colonial reproductions for a mere 
song, chests of drawers for our bed- 


rooms, chairs and a table for 

our reception room 
We are still doing without, and intend to 
pursue that policy ad infinitum. Every few 
months, however, we add to our good 
things. Last month it was a pair of brass 
candlesticks and some Canton plates. This 
month we expect to acquire a plaster bas- 
relief to hang over the fireplace in the 
living room. We are undecided between 
Orpheus and Eurydice and The Singing 
3ovs. Somewhere in the golden future we 
know there waits for us a thick, glorious 
Then we will send the rag 


Fate le eee d 


Oriental rug. 
rugs to the bedrooms 

Also we are longing for a cornucopia 
sofa. We know that it will also come. Do 
not all good things come to him who learns 
to do without ? 
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EFFECTIVE GARDENING 
HERE is a difference between a good garden scheme and 
the mere act of growing flowers; also between flower and 
vegetable gardens. The difference in the first instance is too 
little recognized ; in the second, too much so. People will pore all 
winter over seedsmen’s catalogues to learn the habits and possi- 
bilities of their favorite flowers, and will, in due season, plant 
them with a certain here-and-thereness that bears no relation 
whatever to the house. As the summer wears on, they are disap- 
pointed with the results. Their garden looks thin, expressionless ; 
it makes an inadequate showing for the amount of money they 
spent on seeds and plants. Their mistake was in not having made 
a little plan of the grounds and then studying the thing out on 
paper. That is the only way to arrive at an attractive arrange- 
ment of beds, paths, and those indispensable little spots of accen- 
tuation such as a rose trellis at the head of a path or at the end 
of a vista—in other words, a scheme; and without a scheme one 
never gets farther in garden craft than the mere growing of 
flowers. 

As to the vegetable patch, or kitchen garden, too few realize 
how decorative it really is. Therefore they put it far away from 
the house and consider it so unsightly that it must be screened by 
a tall hedge from even the second-story windows. Now the truth 
is that a surprising amount of color and form can be expressed 
in vegetable planting. Cabbages, both red and blue-green, are 
beautiful; asparagus is as delicate in appearance as maiden-hair 
fern and ten times as easy to raise; peas and beans are excellent 
climbers; and the onion vies in decorative quality with anything 
growing. All these may be combined with flowers, as in English 
gardens, where vegetable patches are bordered with rose bushes. 
The effect will lift the truck garden out of the category of neces- 
sary evils and give it a chance to be ornamental as well as useful. 


THE HOME-OWNERS’ DEFENCE SOCIETY 
HAT is my next-door neighbor going to build? Will his 


house depreciate or enhance the appearance of mine?” 
is a question asked apprehensively by every house-owner who 
sees signs of building preparations on the adjacent property. If 
he has put considerable thought and money into his own residence, 
the question is all the more vital to him. More often than not, 
the next-door neighbor does what is feared: he builds an eye- 
sore, something that harms the whole community as well as his 
immediate neighbors ; and he does it without the least thought of 
being malicious; on the contrary, his intentions are of the best; 
only, his taste is of the worst. 

What to do? To appeal to him, once he has started, would be 
futile. Even to labor with him before he has started would be 
futile, for ignorance and bad taste cannot be quickly overcome. 
sut there is a solution; one which, like many commodities adver- 
tised as having been long on the market, has passed the experi- 
mental stage. One owner cannot adopt it, nor two nor three; it 
takes most of the intelligent heads of the community working to- 
gether. It is to appoint a civic art commission, before whom all 
plans for proposed residences within the township limits must be 
submitted ; furthermore, the members must agree, assuming them 





all to be land owners, that in sellit s they will insert in the 
contract form a clause to the eff 10 purchaser can build 
until his plans have been approve mmission. No men- 
tion need be made of the cost of structure, for everyone 
knows that one man can build a lable and even charming 
little place fot e thousand doll le another would erect 
an atrocity for fifteen thousand question of money 
but of understanding \nd the w tanding of the commis- 
sion should bé if by the a in architect; for very 
few laymen cat lalize the fini from the set of plans 
and elevations laid before then 

This sort of Home-Owners’ Defet iety has operated very 
successfully in Rolat ark, Balti ne of the most beautiful 
suburbs in the count! t has ni » force a prospective 
builder to adhere t ne styl imply insisted that his 
home should stat t for good, rchitecture, and second- 
ly for as much additional beaut night be willing to put 
into it. Thus thos started 1 iburb with a few well- 
designed houses were not in const ineasiness lest their ac- 
complishment should be injured | future freak that would 
arise on the next 


FRONT-YARD PATRIOTISM 


P ATRIOTIS a vel endable virtue, but one 








wishes it uld 1 take ssion of lofty flagpoles 
in front of suburban homes; not that matter, of unlofty 
ones either. Cannot the patrioti 1 om nunity be com- 
pendiously expressed by the s e flagpole, or the one 
on the town hall or the count Surely no one ever 
dreamed that the severity of a tall pole, picked out indeed 
for its faultless regula uld p nhance the picturesque- 
ness that is sup] ry house, nor the semi- 
formality supposed to characterize urban house. Nor does 
the alien nautica ! tribute lyards help matters. 
And even were 1 flagpole a | il thing per se its only 
raison d’étre is n it unfurls a fl the breeze. This occurs 
at most abou t veal he ner happens to be 
a foreigner t he poor pole is lucky 
if it gets even those fe pportu to justify its existence. 
A flagpole is isement in front of 
the summer hotel ing hou it surely should play no 
part in domestic archite 

OUR MANIA FOR BATHROOMS 

*“@ UCCESSFUL home-makins loing well no more 

thai i afford to d ise authority on the 
subject. It is safe t ippose 1 home-maker does more 
than he can afi but h m he does it well. A 
comparatively poot n who inherit me land in the wealthy 
colony of Bernardsville ninis rchitect to build him 
a ten thousand lar hous H exteriorly it could 
not possibly pet th the n ng mansions: but there 
was one point ie and his wif asoned, where not even 
a millianaire should surpass then igh they had but a paltry 
ten thousand dollars at their ¢ it uld give them five 
bathrooms he hitect expostu against such immodera- 
tion, but the ere obdurat mselves, three children 
(quite grown Lids hrooms were a positive 
necessity. S e four “huge I No amount of argu- 
ment could prevail upon them t ish the number in either 
case. 

Naturally, everything else has su in consequence. Every 
feature, outside and in, that might | individual design and 
treatment (had not a vast disproj ‘f the money gone into 
bathrooms) is pelessly comn lhe windows are a 
meaningless repetition of equally s1 nd equally spaced open- 
ings. No one en seeing the s ing over and over, even 
though it be FOOd ind these are 1 \l] the doors. coarsely 
moulded and paneled, are, like thi vs, stock sizes from the 
factory. So are t i] cle 1 post. The bedrooms, 
that might ve been large and a1 small and cramped be- 
cause, by ac 1 figuri yne-sevel f the second-story floor 
area is taken up by bathrooms; s ur of the windows. The 
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dining-room is absolutely unfeatured save for the fireplace; its 
unfortunate windows and their unfortunate disposal make it 
impossible to place the furniture attractively. The money spent 
on any one of the baths would have provided this dining-room 
with a built-in china-closet and dresser, with casement windows 
opening onto the piazza or the garden side, and with doors to 
shut it off from the hall when desired. In other words it could 
have been a room instead of a straight-sided box. 

This is but one instance of not doing well what one can afford 
to do—of spending a given sum without relation to the actual 
requirements of the case or the beauty of the house. And it is 
this American mania for an overplus of bathrooms that is caus- 
ing most of the trouble. To boast of the number of baths in his 
new house gives the average client far more satisfaction than 
if he could say he had secured an original Jacobean mantelpiece, 
an Adam ceiling, or an old Colonial front doorway. How the 
mania torments the poor architect is too pathetic to be written. 
In the Bernardsville case cited, the lady still insists that he 
could have given her, for her ten thousand dollars, a little per- 
gola at the side of the house, “if only he had used some 
judgment !” 


THE HEIGHT OF CEILINGS 
NOTHER instance of trying to get more, in one particular, 
than one can afford is the prevalent insisting on high ceil- 
ings. People who have only enough money to build a small house 
—and the small house represents by far the greatest proportion 
of our total building activity—demand those same lofty ceilings 
that they would insist on were they ordering a house of five 
times the cost. They have heard much talk about high ceilings 
being “sanitary” (that poor word, so well-meaning, has become 
almost a bugbear), and the architect tries to persuade them that 
nine-foot ceilings will save one-tenth of the cubical contents, will 
allow the first story to be more easily heated, and will look 
equally well if not better; but they are slow to relinquish their 
point. In these cases of limited means clients would best recog- 
nize from the beginning that it is immensely more difficult to 
get architectural expression and attractiveness in a high-ceilinged 
house costing under ten thousand dollars than in one costing 
more; and that the man who has given much time and thought 
to designing within that figure is best fitted to say what pro- 
portion of the sum shall be spent on numerous baths, lofty rooms, 
a quantity of molded finish inside and out, and other foibles 
that the uninitiated hold dear. 


i) 


ALL THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 

W FE were asked recently by a subscriber to approve her 

scheme of decoration for her new house. It was the 
same old story—hall in buff with white staircase and mahog- 
anized balusters, a red dining-room with brown woodwork, a 
soft green living-room, one pink bedroom, another blue, and 
so on through all the tints of the rainbow; and then, while we 
were fairly gasping over the proposed array, she finished with: 
“T want to keep it very simple and colonial-like, you know.” 

Gently but firmly, we insisted that she had too many colors; 
that her house would have no repose, no unity; that it would 
look like a patchwork quilt, without the quilt’s compensating 
utility and comfort. Then for her guidance was described a very 
successful interior where the color scheme was white woodwork 
and a strong colonial yellow throughout the entire first and 
second stories. “Yellow,” she repeated aghast, “Why, / have 
purposely avoided such a garrish color!” 

There was little more to say; she went away unconvinced, to 
order her wall papers. The most she could be prevailed on to 
give up was the red and brown dining-room, for which she sub- 
stituted the buff and white of the hallway. Thus our triumph was 
limited to only one room, but as red and brown dining-rooms are 
nearly always a serious decorative offense, this one-room victory 
is not to be despised. Red, in the masterly decorative schemes 
of the Renaissance, played a noble part. But the regal red of 
old Venetian velvets and brocades on the walls of large, imposing 
salons whose furniture and pictures were correspondingly rich, 
Was a very different thing from the thin red paper and brown- 


stained furniture of the cheap little modern dining-room—espe- 


cially in the summer house that is supposed to /ook cool. 
Meanwhile the fact remains that this matter of one color 
throughout is worth experimenting with. The yellow interior 


held up as a worthy example is surprisingly successful. Its rooms 
are not separate units, but produce that feeling of breadth and re- 
lationship that a house should have. They are tied together, 
and the house seems half as large again as it really is. Provided 
only that the color chosen is a background and not a foreground, 
one cannot go far wrong in adhering to it throughout at least 
one story of the house. 
“QUEERING” THE ARCHITECT 

ie is well known that the great eighteenth century architects 

insisted upon designing the furniture as well as the house. 
In the present-day revival of good taste in furniture, the archi- 
tect’s personal influence on his client is again playing an important 
part. There is an ever increasing willingness among the latter 
to be persuaded that the man who designs the home may be 
safely entrusted to either design, or at least select, the furniture 
that goes into it. For the relation between the architecture of 
any period and its furniture is a close one; and those ignorant 
of it have, over and over, converted an interior (so far as mov- 
able decorations go) into a travesty of the architect's intention. 
He, therefore, is justified in playing the dictator in this matter. 
This does not mean to the extent to which the late Stanford 
White played the role when, calling for an axe, he broke irrepar- 
ably a wretched, over-ornamented chandelier that had been pur- 
chased and hung without his approval in a room of his design- 
ing; but it does mean that the architect is quite right in repre- 
senting to his clients how unfair it is to him to “queer” the result 
of his best efforts in their behalf by that heterogeneous accumula- 
tion of furniture, draperies, and pictures with which families 
who have been in comfortable circumstances for the last quarter 
of a century are apt to be afflicted 


nd 
> 


UNSIGHTLY GREENHOUSES 
[' would be difficult to mention any one structure that has 
been more slighted by architects and clients than the green- 
tool-houses, pavil- 
ions—have all been designed in harmony with the main structure, 
but the greenhouse has always been looked upon as 
ugly and has been condemned, therefor, to occupy tl 
corner of the property where it cannot mar the general scheme. 
One might suppose, from its ugly outline and its unfriendly plac- 
ing, that it was destined for the storage of the most objectionable 
utilitarian objects necessary for the maintenance of t 
] 


house. Other accessories—garages, stables, 


1e4 essaril\ 


le remotest 


1 


grounds, rather than for the most beautiful an 
nature's products. 

Compare our present-day opaque glass hot-house, bulbous in 
shape or else a long factory-like affair suggesting a sectional book- 
case, only less pleasing in material—compare such a structure 
with the Orangery at Versailles, say; or at the Villas of Frascati; 
or at Longleat-Manor in England. T] 


he house and 
lecorative of 


he exteriors of these are 
most pleasing architecturally, while the interiors enhance the beau- 
ties of the flowers by winding paths and niche-fountains and 
rockeries. Of course that enemy to loveliness, the intensely prac- 
tical man, will insist that a maximum of sunshine cannot be se- 
cured for the greenhouse unless it is built entirely of glass. This 
is so obviously true that one cannot deny it; but still one may sigh, 
reminiscently, that the flowers in the famous greenhouses men- 
tioned were very very beautiful and numerous. Granted that the 
introduction of some opaque material—terra cotta, wood, stone, 
bronze—robbed the interior of even as much as one tenth of its 
sun, would any horticulturist claim that the flowers would die in 
consequence? Hardly! Ever so little of some real building ma- 
terial combined with glass would give the greenhouse some struc- 
turability and would make it possible to design it, instead of 
building it by the foot. And what is still more important, the 
thing pri xluced would be in keeping with nature in form and tone 
and would seem to have grown from the soil rather than to have 
been erected on it. 











HOUSING THE AUTOMOBILE 


GARAGES AND GARAGE APPARATUS 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, JR., A. I. A. 


T has taken several years to evolve the modern garage from 
its old-fashioned prototype, the stable. But then, it has 
taken many years to develop the automobile itself, from the 
first model (a quite ordinary carriage with the horse elim- 

inated) to the latest type of scientific, self-propelling vehicle. 
Models of cars last year and this year are so far away from early 
types one can hardly see more than the merest connection be- 
tween them, but from this time on improvements will be less revo- 
lutionary. There isn’t much left to perfect in the motor.car, and 
future development will be more along lines of simplicity in manu- 
facture, conserved cost, more economy in fuel consumption and 
greater efficiency. 

Keeping pace with automobile growth, modern garages and 

garage apparatus are up to a very high standard of practical util- 














Plate A.—George Maher, Architect. 
Combination Stable and Garage 
of Brick and Plaster 


ity. There isn’t much room left 
for improvement, though possi- 
bly the future will bring out some 
new ideas worthy of incorporat- 
ing. Every conceivable kind of 
plan and every form of con- 
struction has been tried out, so 
that now garage design is more 
or less standardized. A man 
can buy motor cars which cost as 





Plate C.—Wilson & Loveless, Architects. Garage Properly Har- 
monized with House 
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Plate D.—Spencer & Powers, Archite: 





Garage on the Side Street, 
Connected to House by Means of a Pergola 


] 


much as a house, or he may contet 
dollar runabout, with the assuran 
a garage in keeping with his car an 


nself with a five-hundied- 

in any event he can build 

cost to fit his pocketbook. 

For a small but practicable gai at lowest cost nothing is 

better than one of the little portal rages built at the factory 

and shipped in sections to the ow1 ho can erect the building 

himself with the aid of a few bol | screws or turn the job 

These littl ings come in all sizes and 

designs with doors and 

arranged to suit most 

se. It is easy to put the 

gether, and most port- 

rages are quite attractive 

arance though one must 
lligence in selecting. 

more pretentious garage 

ybably better to build in 

linary way, using any of 

sood materials for this 

1 . Lumber, cement, metal 

low tile, brick and stone, 

frequently used. On 

untry places a garage is 

mbined with the stable, 

country dwellers (and 


over to a Carpente! 


Plate B.—Frank Lloyd Wright, S well as motor cars. 
Architect. Stable in Main shows a good combina- 
Building, with Garages in ble and garage designed 


ne rge Maher, a_ building: 
has proved practical and 
answers every requirement. It with a brick underpin- 
ning to match the house. The id he garage should be in the 
same styles as the house is most i Nothing is more unat- 
tractive than a place where the f one style and garage 
another. In this case the house i rick. The owner did not 
wish to build a brick garage, | he used just enough 
house brick in the garage und s and outside chimney, 
with the result that the const less expensive than the 
house, but harmonizes with it 
When a garas combined wit ble it is necessary to keep 
the former ent eparate fi tter. Otherwise ammonia 
coming from the stab ill tars metal work of the cars. 
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for that matter) keep- 
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fhe best plan is to have a building in two wings, L-shaped or 
otherwise, with horses in one wing and cars in another. No 
connecting doorways should be between the two. Plate B, show- 
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Plate E.—Spencer & Powers, Architects. Excellent Plan for a Garage 


ing a clever combination stable and garage designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, illustrates this point very nicely. This building 
is built around three sides of a square with a fence on the fourth 


. + : c= 
a 3 ~~ le Oe ae RE 


Plate F.—Low-priced Method of Fireproof Construction tie J 
side enclosing the courtyard. The main bulk of the building is 


devoted to horses and vehicles and the two single-story wings in 
: front are garages. 


The entire building 
composes well with 
house and grounds. 
Long, narrow 
bricks (Roman) to 
match the house 
were used on the 
first story w ith 
smooth, cement 
plaster above. 
Where no stable 
is desired in combi- 
nation with the 
garage it is an ex- 
cellent plan to at- 
tach the garage to 
the house by means 
of a wall, pergola 
or fence. The cost 
of the connecting 
link, whether wall 
or fence, is slight 
considering the at- 
tractive effect ob- 





Plate G.—Small Garage with Cement Walls and Roof 





















Plate I.—One-story Garage with Cement Track Runway 
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Plate K.—Pitless Automobile Turntable 
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tained in that way. Plate C, illustrating a striking Seattle house and 
garage designed by Wilson and Loveless, shows a very good way 
to do it. This little garage with exterior of cement plaster is on 
one corner of the lot at right angles to the house. Living-rooms 
were provided on the second floor for the chauffeur, and the build- 











Plate L.—Turntable for a Small Garage, Showing Ease with Which a 
Car can be Turned 


ing adds greatly to the attractiveness of the entire place. Plate D 
shows how a Chicago firm, Spencer and Powers, handled a sim- 
ilar problem. On this corner lot the garage was built on the side 
street, attached to the house by a covered pergola. The owner 
drives into his garage directly from the street, thus making un- 
necessary a driveway which would have been required across his 
grounds had he located the garage in any other way. At the same 
time the garage and connecting pergola act as a wall to fence off 
his property, and the entire place is greatly benefitted thereby. 
Plate E shows the plan of this ingenious little building. There 
are three doors on the street, one sliding by another and the garage 
accommodates three cars, one behind each door. Either car may 





Plate M.—A Cement Track with Grass Between Is Very Practical 


be taken out without disturbing any other, an excellent arrange- 
ment by the way. 

The ideal garages are assuredly fireproof, and many useful 
methods of building at moderate cost have been developed. 
Cement plaster is an excellent material to use in this way. One 


~*~ 


Plate N.—Your Garage 


Plate O.—Tallmadge & Watson, Arch 
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Basement 


Plate P—E. E. Roberts, Architect 
Upper Room Used 
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’ 6x12" x12 metal fabric is 
Pw i™= COT TA HOLLOW tixed, so it is ex- 


ceedingly economi- 
. ~— cal to use on walls 
IN; La > ’ and roof, and is 
Ty T fireproof. In build- 

ing such a garage it 

y | | is only necessary to 
t provide a concrete 
+ | Hoor on cinders di- 
l Ld rectly on the 
A CEMENT ground, sidewalk 

é A | CONCRETE fashion. At proper 

i i RAT FLOOR, intervals steel an- 
i | gle uprights are set 
rey I y IN, | into the concrete 
f Uf! i eo floor and the ribbed 


MY fl metal fabric is fas- 
‘ a _a : Ce- 


Fr 
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CEMENT PLASTER 
loa 


tened to these. 
AE ST ment plaster is af- 
01 ‘ terwards coated in- 
A e \): SO side and out. Plates 
ag Wa aol Obs, H and I show two 





5022-0 more garages built Plate T.—One of the Good Low-priced Gasoline Outfits 
I Ae” in this manner, but 
pe with shingle roofs ibl — 
Ne it is of course oe fo Very SS Cle PLATE 
tis of course pos- design to harmon- 
ize with the house. REVOLVING 
So many garages JOIN T——— 


are being built with 
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Plate R.—Excellent Method for 
Fireproof Construction 
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“ sliding doors like SWINGING 
oi the best systems 4 ObE those shown in ARM 
for building fire- Plate D that much 
proof where ce- study has been giv- 
ment plaster is en by architects to 
used is shown in the proper design HOSE CONNECTION 
Plate F, and the for large doors. ; 
finished structure Plate J shows a_ Plate V.—Convenient Car Washing Device 
is shown in Plate Plate Q. method used by the 
G. The material E. E. Roberts,| | author, which has always proved practical. Sliding doors are 
consists of expand- Architect. greatly to be preferred to swinging doors in a garage for swing 
ed metal lathing in Plan for (Continued on page 90) 
which is incorpo- Garage 
rated every few Attached lw 
inches a steel rib to to House |5 
act as a stiffener. ry 
Such a wall re- 5 
quires but few steel 

















uprights to which 








Plate S.—Henry K. Holsman, Architect. Garage and House of Rough Plate U.—Garage Cabinet Containing Measuring Pumps for Oil and 
Faced Brick Gasoline Supply 
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By GRACE ASPINWALL 





In the Topiary Garden, Friar Park 


it be true that 


before the romance 





At I Park 
O those who follow what we may _ for seasons.” There were trees, and the lieved tl to be an invention closely allied 
perhaps define as the modern cult trunks of the trees served for gnomon to witcher Imost every farmhouse and 
of the antique, there are few sub- there was light, there was movement, ther rg li noon-mark, the in- 
jects which more readily repay were shadows, and therefore there un mates ly becoming so skillful in 
the expenditure of a little trouble and re- dials. telling t this method as to be able to 
search than the history of the sun dial. If One of the oldest and most homely de stimat rectl within five or ten 

“age lends the graces that vices for marking the passing of thi ul inute 

are sure to please,” then the claims to merit was a noon-mark, and in the go In } ngland, sun dials were em- 
of even the most ancient of old china, old when clocks and watches were looked upot loved i1 public buildings in the same 
silver, and old furniture, must give way very coldly by the superstitious be ry that now employ clocks; and in 
early England they 
PA AS CE ic RSTO seem to have been 


that surrounds this 
earliest method of 
noting the passing 
of hours; for as 
far back as the 
eighth century B. 
C. the Babylonians 
made use of this 
mechanical contri- 
vance to decide 
time, the first dial 
of historical record 
being the dial of 
Ahaz, eleventh 
king of Judah. The 
first record, but 
long, long before 
the time of Ahaz— 
ever since the 
fourth day of the 
creation of the 
world, in fact—sun 
dials of a primitive 
order must have 
existed: “And God 
said, Let there be 
light in the firma- 
ment, of the heav- 
ens to divide the 
day from the night 
. . . and let them 
be for signs and 






fixed alongside 
some of the chief 
highways for the 
benefit of travelers. 
Seven Dials, for 
instance, was so 
named from the 
presence at the 
limit of St. Giles’ 
of a column to 
which seven dials 
were attached, fac- 
ing seven roads 


that there con- 

m4 7 > > ) > 5 
7 verged, Perhaps 
ay the most ancient 


dials of all in Eng- 
land, however, are 
what are common- 
ly known as Saxon 
dials — rayed cir- 
cles like the face of 
a sun dial, rather 
resembling the ‘sun 
circles found on 
prehistoric fe- 
mains, and held by 
scientists to be ei- 
ther su. circles er 
luck circies. These 
Saxon dials ust _l- 
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Sundial in Yew and Box, Caston Lodge 
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ly possess a little hole in the center of 
the rays, which latter vary considerably 
in number. The traveler leisurely jour- 
neying through Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire, or Northamptonshire—the _ last 
named county being one of the most fas- 
cinating hunting grounds south of the 
Trent for the enthusiast, so rich is it 
with every species of sun dial—will find 
one of these Saxon dials on the walls of 
almost every unrestored church: The 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, North- 
ampton, having an especially fine on¢ 
adorning its porch. 

So far we have been regarding the 
sun dial more from the utilitarian than 
the sentimental standpoint, but whether 
we be connoisseurs and collectors, or 
merely everyday men and women with 
an instinctive leaning towards the ro- 
mantic and the picturesque, few people 
can remain entirely insensible to the 
charm which seems so inseparably con- 
nected with these eloquent links with the 
past. In childhood it was the element of 
mystery surrounding the dial which ap- 
pealed most strongly to our youthful im- 
aginations—to stand on tiptoe and watch 
“the sly shadow” stealing silently and 
relentlessly onwards and to know that 
even as we marked its progress it was 
bringing us nearer and nearer to those 
dread hours of darkness and silence, hours 
which we would so willingly have blotted 
out of our very existence. 

In the garden at Belton House, Lincoln 
shire, there is a beautiful old dial dating 
from the seventeenth century, which rep- 
resents the figures of Father Time and 
Cupid, cut in stone. No motto surrounds 
the base of the dial, but none is needed, for 
surely no words could be so expressive as 
the thoughts which these sculptured em- 
blems of Love and Life bring before us. 
The passing of time is a theme which has 
inspired some of the most eloquent essays 
both in prose and verse: and the sun dial 
adds a silent yet none the less convincing 
testimony to its fleeting nature. 





At Wroxton Abbey 


Place 


“] mark the time—dost thou?” The 
mournful insistence with which the old dial 
puts this pertinent inquiry seems to rob it 
of any motive of mere vulgar curiosity. 
Where are the lovers and friends who made 
of him a trysting place; the painters who 
strove to reproduce his rose-crowned head 
on their canvas; the poets who immortal- 
ized him in verse? Shadows all—and only 
this silent preacher left standing amidst 
the flowers, for alas— 

Time goes, you say—ah no! 
Time stays, we go. 

The sun dial seems ever to have exer- 
cised an especial fascination over Royalty, 
and the affection displayed by Charles I. for 





Sun dial at Wildernem, Kent—Lord Hillingdon’s 


dials in every shape and form is well 
known. History tells us that amongst 
the most treasured possessions of this 
hapless monarch was a little silver pocket 
dial which he gave to his attendant, 
Herbert, on the last night before his exe- 
cution, as a last gift to his son, the Duke 
of York. This affection for the sun dial 
seems to have been an hereditary trait 
of all the Stuarts, for one of the most 
magnificent dials ever erected in England 
was set up by the order of Charles II, 
but was unfortunately demolished after 
his death. One of the few pleasures 
permitted to poor Mary Queen of Scots, 
during her imprisonment at Holyrood, 
was the beautifying of the garden. She 
took the greatest pleasure, we read, in 
filling the garden at Holyrood with flow- 
ers and trees from France; and we can 
imagine how dearly loved a companion 
her sun dial must have become to her 
during those long dreary days of her 
incarceration. 

Coming down to modern times, we 
find Queen Alexandra sharing in this 
same fondness for the sun dial, the ver- 
tical dial at Sandringham bearing the 


motto specially selected by the Queen: 


Let others tell of storms and showers, 
I'll only count your sunny hours 


} 


“A sun dial motto should be as short as 
the posy on a ring, as clear as the sun that 
shines on the dial’s face, and as true as 
Christian ethics.” It would scarcely be 
possible to find a better definition of what 
is wanted than the above, and out of the 
many hundreds, we might almost say thou- 
sands, of mottoes which we find in every 
language the best will be found to contain 
these essentials. In erecting a new dial 
in a garden the selection of an appropriate 
motto is a task which may well give rise 
to many hours of thought, for like the com- 
panions with whom we are brought into 
daily contact, and the pictures which we 
hang upon our walls, the sun dial motto 
with its constant repetition of a trite ob- 
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servation must be one calculated neither 
to irritate nor to weary us. It must not 
express a forced jocularity, neither need it 
be oppressively gloomy. Few people, we 
imagine, would care to gaze daily at a sun 
dial bearing the cheering inscription— 

© wretched man, remember Thou must die, 
Since all things pass and nothing certain be, 
the dial in question, date 1660, being fur- 
ther adorned with a skull and crossbones. 

The exhortation— 

Haste, Traveler, on thy way, 
The sun is sinking low. 
He shall return again, 
But never Thou, 
belongs to the large class of dial mottoes 
which seek to impress upon the careless 
the importance of making the most of the 
swiftly passing hours. To this class also 
belongs a quaint motto found on a dial of 
Charles II.’s time, which runs: 
Tyme passeth and speaketh not, 
Deth cometh and warneth not. 
Amende today and slack not, 
Tomorrow thyself cannot. 

Those who know their “Elia” will re- 
member Charles Lamb’s exquisite descrip- 
tion of the sun dials in the gardens of the 
Inner Temple; and on one of those dials 
we may read the somewhat churlish ad- 
vice, “Begone about vour business,” a mot- 
to which owed its origin to a surly reply 
given to a dial maker, who, when asking 
at the Temple Library, as he had been in- 
structed, for “the motto for the new sun 


dial,” was met with a curt answer, “Begone wrote tl 
about your business.” The dial maker b fashiot 
ing a man of humor, thought the answer a 
very good solution to his question; so also Phi 
did the Benchers after it was put uy ern di 
A sun dial of a very uncommon typ usuall 
to be found between the “Shakespeare ga ot str 
den” and the “garden of Friends ul ith a 
Lady Warwick's Essex home. The gnomon 
of this dial is of yew, the figures are b L 
of box also are the letters of th tt ign 
which runs outside the figures Le the 
Heures heureuses ne se comptent pas,” an in thi 
inscription which seems specially suited 1 tor 1 
this garden of delights. pr 
Those who, like Bacon, believe g Ke 
ing to be the “purest of all human pleasurs levice 
will find that the presence of a sun l is loul 
their little paradise adds mu t \mot 
joy; and although much of the chi yhich 
sentiirent which seems an integra t of than; 
an old dial must perforce be lacking ts Boyle 
modern copy, yet there is a certain In the 
pensation to be found in the fact that i Tr the 
erecting the latter we are absolu free Nd cat 
to indulge our taste in the desig: ( relie\ 
estal, gnomon, dial face and mott roun 
However pleasing the erection itsel! ral 
be, nevertheless we cannot help considering 101, St 
that there is something incongru i1 rangi 
placing a sun dial in a garden of the |- parts t 
ern “villa” type. veliev 


“T love in some sequestered nool tion f 
Of antique garden to beho! 


The page of thy sun-lighted | are thinkit 


Its touching homily unfold len 





poet, and only in an old- 


len do we seem to find the 


our sun dial. 
» be found with the mod- 


lies in the lack of originality 


Instead 


in his designs. 


reate “an individual object 
ts own in the world,” he is 


with the achievement of 
of some hackneyed dle- 
ing in 1646, speaks of 
us dialers to be found 


reign, and the modern cre- 


kk the fact that his dial 


ided to be an emblem, and, 
ms, should be ‘of witty 
if workmanship, and 


1 ] 
y 


light the beholder.’ ” 
als we can find none 
ites these characteristics 
lesigned by the Hon. Mrs. 
ibe Manor. As shown 

he pedestal is composed 


ners of an old tomb, three 


blets, with lines in alto- 
sun dial’s head, and 
step is engraved the motto 
t: “Lux et umbra vicis- 
The difficulties of 

so as to show all the 
advantage we can well 

- the result. however, is 
make ample compensa- 
id trouble expended, and 
n example to those who 
cting one of these “gar- 
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doors would open out (to save space), in 
which case snow banked outside in winter 
must be shovelled away before one can open 
the doors. The great value of the sliding 
doors shown in Plate J is that no wall space 
is required to slide them on. One door slides 
behind the other. Of course both cannot be 
opened at the same time, but that is never 
necessary. 

Much of the new apparatus for garages 
is very useful, but none more so than a turn- 
table, the installation of which makes it pos- 
sible to utilize every inch of space in the 
building no matter what shape it is. One 
doorway for cars is all that is necessary 
when there is a turntable, as each car can be 
run on to the turntable, turned, and run off 
in any direction to its location on the floor. 
Some turntables are installed in a little pit 
built in the concrete floor. Others are bolted 
on top of the floor and no pit is required. 
Plate I shows a very good “pitless” turn- 
table which is used quite frequently when 
space is contracted or where some peculiar 
location makes a turntable desirable. Plate 
L illustrates a turntable in operation, The 
small boy is demonstrating that he can turn 
a car “just as easy as anything.” Turn- 
tables really do turn very easily, even when 
the cars are heavy, as the rollers are ball 
bearing or roller bearing. 
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lor access to the garage you m: low til 
a cinder driveway, gravel drive e of fe 
concrete. The latter is most practical it ing th 
requires no repairs, but oftentimes Cemen 
crete drive makes an unsightly streak across into the 
your grounds. Another objection to it is cious 
that the cement surface often gets gr all. 


from engine drippings which usually lodge — inside 


just where you don’t want them. Plat be simp! 


shows a clever way to obviate this difficult hows 


Plate N illustrates a cottage with the gat f varyin 


age built underneath. To prevent the nec« living 
sity of backing out, a pitless turntable was room 
installed in order that the car may be turned Gasol 
before it comes out. In places like this underg1 
turntable is a special convenience. Plate O, line st 
showing a pretty house with basement gat yu ma 


age, designed by Tallmadge and Watson, moderat 


illustrates a very simple way to solve the the m 
garage problem. Plate P indicates an at trate: 
tached garage designed by FE. E. Roberts and of each 
Plate © shows the plan. In attaching a storag 
garage to the house great care must be take: whicl 


to make a tight entrance between garage and other us 


house. Otherwise gasoline fumes n ( o 
trate the house, much to the annoyance of | shown 
those who live there, to say nothing of fire 
risk. A fireproof door is always desirable ing, f 
in such a place. The supply of gasoline the cat 


he 


should be kept outside, underground ar without 


For fireproof construction terra 


excellent to provide a 
ne need not fear keep- 


pensive cars and apparatus. 


plied to the outside sinks 
the tile and clings tena- 
strong, warm, attractive 
this construction. The 
an be plastered or it may 


vashed or painted. Plate S 


uilt of rough-faced brick 


les On the upper floor are 


um, kitchen and_ bath- 


alwavs be kept outside, 
dern apparatus for gaso- 


ficient. safe and clean, and 


such at any price from the 


vstem shown in Plate T to 
ntious cabinet outfit illus- 


The general principles 
an underground steel 
led from the outside, from 


is pumped as wanted. An- 


vice rapidly coming into 

is the washing apparatus 
\ This is merely a pipe- 
the supply pipe in the ceil- 


nt of a hose when washing 


an thus reach any part of a 


the hose all about the 
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HE summer bungalow has come to 
be an accepted fact in our na- 
tional existence and, with the 
summer, it arrives in every variety 
possible to bungalow architecture, from the 
spreading roofed California type of stucco 
dwelling to the small collapsible affair that 
a man tucks behind his automobile and 
rivets together in anybody's field where 
forest or seashore delights are within reach. 
With the opening of bungalow doors 
every bungalow’s mistress opens her purse 
and sets out to find such things as will add 
to the beauty of her summer home and to 
the creature comforts of every bungalofer 
as well. 

Just at the moment of planning the fit- 
tings of her bungalow a woman who thinks 
will remember that human beings are pe- 
culiarly dependent upon the nature of their 
surroundings for the amount of rest and 
refreshment which they derive from a sum- 
ner holiday. The season brings with it a 
sense of fatigue from the long winter's 
strain of business or social diversions, and 
when the thermometer climbs skyward the 
human mind becomes easily affected by 
trifles; is readily pleased and more readily 
irritated. A discordant wall covering; an 
inharmonious curtain; warmly upholstered 
furniture—even a picture that lacks repose 
in treatment and color, all will tend to make 
fe in the summer bungalow unrefreshing 
if not positively irritating. Only a very 
heedless woman will proceed about her 
sumer household shopping with the idea 
that “anything will do” for the short sea- 
son to be spent where breezes sigh through 
trees and waves sing upon the sands. 

Since the majority of bungalow dwellers 


Room in the Home of Mrs. Kershaw, of Cynwyd, Pa., Which Shows 
How Effectively Plain Curtains Are Used to Subdue the Effect of 
a Flowered Cretonne Scheme of Decoration 
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By MARY W. MOUNT 


are people of moderate means most bun 
galows are simple in architecture and are 
built of wood. 
homes a great variety of cozy and attractive 
furnishings are offered and these take int 
account the mountain bungalow, with its 
large living room open to the southward; 
the house on the hillside, with its out-door 
living room screened with wire and hung 
with bamboo or canvas curtains; the 
raftered farmhouse converted into a sum- 
mer dwelling and the little nondescript 
buildings for temporary occupation which 
need the kindly screening of vines to hide 
their architectural shortcomings. All these 
and more we now call bungalows. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR NAVAJOBLANKETS 


For this class of summer 


lor a long time it has been customary 
among owners of mountain bungalows to 
purchase Indian blankets as decorative wall 
hangings and couch covers for their open 
living rooms. Perhaps an Indian knew how 
beautifully scarlet would contrast with the 
rich brown of spruce log walls and ceilings 
canopied with green balsam pine when he 
planned the color which would predominate 
in his blankets ; at all events Indian blankets 
have served their purpose admirably and 
have only two disadvantages ; they are hard 
to procure and are expensive. Iimitations 
of the Indian’s handiwork are not as rich 
in color nor as durable when subjected to 
the treatment accorded such things in camp 
life in the mountains. 

Several new fabrics have come into use 
as hangings for bungalow walls, and im 


T HE 
LOW 


provements have been made in coverings 
not so new, but quite as appropriate. fot 
instance, grass cloth and jute and Chinese 


matting have taken the place of cartridg« 
paper and largely of | 
for walls of bungalows that are not othe 
wise finished inside. Stout materials are 
stretched from one wooden upright to an 
other and, in the case of Japanese art 
chintz, a background is first made of un 
bleached muslin. The paneling is done with 
strips of balsam bark cut in even widths 
and with lengths of silver birch and hick 
ory. Beautiful effects in brown and gold 
textiles can be obtained in panels of balsam 


urliap as a covering 


bark, while charming color schemes worked 
out in blues and grays blend admirably 
with silver birch trimmings, the blue fur 
nished by burlap, denim and figures in Chi 
nese matting harmonizes best with birch 
bark, while attractive grayish-greens are 
supplied by grass cloth, and soft grays by 
cheap varieties of art cloth, none of which 
inaterials are expensive Indeed, the 


wooden bungalow presupposes an absence 
of ostentation and an effect of simplictty. 
\dmirable hangings for mountain “cabin” 


~ 


walls and doorwavs may be made of Moor- 
ish Tapestry, a heavy jute-mixed material 
with a beautiful weave in wl when the 


light falls upon it, there are brought out 
indefinite designs, like patterns in mosaic 
wrought of soft brown shadows in Moor 
ish figures. This tapestry hangs as softly 
as velours and looks like heavy flax. It is 
fifty inches wide, costs $1.35 a yard, and, 


although it comes in all colors, is most at- 
tractive in shades of tan and brown when 
associated with Mission and stained reed 
and Canton (bamboo) furniture. In a lux 





Figured Cretonne Against a Plain Wall Adds a Touch of Cheerfulness. 
A Room in the House of Mrs. R. G. Crompton, of Philadelphia, 


Designed by Architect H. L. Duhring, of Philadelphia 
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The Simplicity of This Foyer Is Carried Out 
in the Window Curtain of Scrim Decorated 
with an Applied Border. Home of Ernest E. 
Calkins, White Plains, N. Y. 


urious bungalow this fabric makes a rich 
looking wall covering for library, dining 
room or den, but an entire wall covered 
with it would appear far too rich for the 
surroundings of a little temporary home. 

Another material that is equally effective 
and practical for portieres, couch covers, 
wall panels and porch seats and cushions 
is Bulgaria Crash, which is only made in 
one color—that of unbleached flax, and 
which, although it costs but thirty-five 
cents a yard, hangs in soft rich folds that 
show lovely cool lights in the weave and 
add much to the attractiveness of simply- 
furnished rooms. 


CANTON FURNITURE 


A foyer and living room equipped with 
Canton furniture, which is the latest fashion 
among people who seek what is durable, 
artistic and appropriate for their summer 
homes, or with the attractive reed articles 
with which every one is familiar, would ac- 
quire a touch of harmonious completeness 
if the draperies were made of Bulgarian 
Crash, either with or without borders, and 
if Chinese matting or Japanese cotton rugs 
were disposed upon the floors. To relieve 
the monotony of rooms fitted in this cool 
neutral tint, a few bright cushions and 
pleasing prints for the walls might be in- 
troduced, as well as a frieze ornamented 
with warmer colors above a flax-tinted wall 
covering. 

Another midsummer color scheme for a 
room of this sort consists in the applica- 
tion of a light grayish-green wall covering 
of grass cloth, with a few prints in old col- 
ors by way of decoration. Pieces of brass, 
with a touch of brass color stenciled upon 
ecru-tinted curtains, also pro‘luce that touch 
of brightness which gives life to a room in 
neutral tints, while a less vivid, but quite as 
attractive scheme of decoration may be in- 
troduced by side curtains of green at the 


windows, a few pieces of green pottery and 
a predominance of green and crash-color in 
the cushions that invite to repose 

One may now obtain entire library, bed 
room, dining-room, nursery and living 
sets of furniture made strongly of wicket 
and split bamboo and tinted in a great va 
riety of colors, such as white, gray, mauve, 
green, rose and more vivid hues that onl) 
look well in a forest living room or porch 
amid the subduing influences of shadowy 
woods, bark-covered walls 
green with redolent pine boughs 


REED AND BAMBOO 


and eilings 


Some of the reed and bamboo set 
furniture are associated with stained, en 
ameled and rare polished woods, of 
riched with gold traceries and hand 
designs, while others are upholst 
bright cretonnes with glass-cover¢ 
tonne table, desk, what-not and 
table tops. 

Every housewife appreciates 
ness of glass tops over flat surfaces re 
with cretonne, for glass may rea 
cleaned, and one is saved the 
constantly changing scarfs and table cove! 

For modern summer cottages a beautii 
assortment of wallpapers, with acc 
ing draperies of cotton and linen, are of 
fered, but the real bungalow seems de 
mand something just a little out tl 
dinary by way of hangings and wall 
ings; something especially express 
summer time and conveying pleasant sug 
gestions related to the season and at on 
restful and revivifying to the sense 

From scientists decorators have learne: 
the soothing qualities of mauve dee 
of all the wistaria and lavender tints—and 
the prominence of these attractive hues in 


tages and bungalows is not altogeth 
outgrowth of the vogue for pale sh: 
the violent order. One likes to | 
mer bedroom that is 
lovely to look upon 
and also quieting in 
its effects upon the 
nerves, and such a 
bedroom is obtainable 
with little cost and 
effort. To begin with, 
the walls may be cov- 
ered with paper or 
grass cloth of a pale 
grayish-mauve tint 
and may be paneled 
with strips of gray or 
white wood or with 
the cut-out effects in 
paper, with garland- 
ed arches along the 
cove of the ceiling, 
that are procurable in 
any paper-hanger’s 
shop. It is also pos- 
sible to add cut-out 
cretonne flowers as a 
border above _ the 
rroulding on the walls, 
and these may _ be 
purchased all ready 
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Mrs. Frank Hill, of St. Louis, M: 
Curtain That Fits In with the Sim 
and Has About It Something of 
Baskets Shown on Mantel and FI! 





they may be cut from lengths 


vered with a large pattern. 


turers now show a charm- 
f cotton rugs for the sum- 


hade of color and almost in 
ne of these are without bor- 
the effect of a carpet, while 
rated with floral designs in 


around the edges. Besides 
ton rugs there are lovely 
‘e, jute and cotton rugs 
many pleasing weaves of 
ig rugs so that no one need 
suitable floor coverings 

f walls. 
f hangings one has an in- 


r 


select from, but a room of 
bed, whether the color 
ose, green, or blue, de- 
harm when Japanese cot- 


| 


ised, either with or with- 


urtains next the window 
pes only cost from 30 to 
ind, besides every tint on 
gray, dark blue, old 

nd moss-green order the 
luced with decorations 
ies, fans, cool groups of 
| delicate traceries of Ori- 


Vith the aid of these inex- 


able to add draperies 
ed and dressing table, to- 
ll articles to match, in de- 
not seen everywhere and 
ing because unhackneyed, 
by combinations of un- 
with those enlivened by 
ne and choice of materials 
be largely governed by that 
» light. Sunny bedrooms, 
delightful expression 

walls are hung with “dead 
indefinite patterns of 
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OLD BOOKCASES 


The Ninth of a Series of Articles on Furniture Accessories 


E who wishes an old bookcase must 
look long and diligently and then 
probably end by buying a secre- 
tary, unless luck leads him to an 

old book-cabinet. Then if he has many 
books the cabinet meets no real need, 
though at all times a most desirable find in 
furniture. 

Chippendale, during the interesting mid- 
dle period of his designing, made many 
book-cabinets. They are in the rather 
ponderous style which he at that time af- 
fected. His early Dutch manner with its 
pleasing simplicity was over; his graceful 
French style he had not yet adopted. The 
heavy classic, the Gothic and the Chinese 
appealed to him, and these he exploited in 
his book-cabinets. They seem unneces- 
sarily massive as we look at them today; as 
if books were something so precious that 
they had to be incarcerated in order not to 
escape. Placed behind securely 
locked, and hemmed in by carved columns 
and pilasters, the volumes have a certain 
decorative value, but hardly invite com- 
panionship nor suggest a second reading. 

Chippendale thought more about the 
case than the books. He made it oppres- 
sively structural, treating it as the archi- 
tects of the day did their chimney-pieces. 
The case or cabinet must have a pediment; 
the pediment must be supported by col- 
umns, the columns must, in turn, have sup- 
ports. The ornament must 
heavy vein and when finished the cabinet 
must become a part of the architectural 
composition of the room. If the owner did 


doors 


not possess enough books to fill the shelves, 
could fill the 


china vacancies. In fact 





eS wake _ 
A Chippendale Book-and-China-Cabinet 


be cast in a? 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


many cabinets were made to 
books and china. 

The bookcase problem in | 
day was comparatively simple. 
have to take into 
commodation of hundreds of \ 
estimate bindings by the squars 
regarded books from the orname 
point and as convenient articles 
china teacups and saucers. 

Some of the descriptions 
of the period are interesting 
the point. Addison, writing 
1711, describes the library of 

“The very sound of a ‘lad 
gave me a great curiosity to se¢ 
it was some time before the 


considerat 





A Queen Anne Book-and-Writing-Cabi 


me, | had an opportunity of 

a great many of her books, 
ranged together in very beaut 
At the end of her folios (which 
finely bound and gilt) were 
china, placed one above anoth« 
noble piece of architecture. 
were separated from the octayv 
of smaller vessels, which ros« 
ful pyramid. The octavos 

by ten dishes of all shapes, col 
which were so disposed that t 
like one continued pillar indente 
finest strokes of sculpture, 
with the greatest variety of 
part of the library which was 
the reception of plays and pa 
other loose papers, was enclos¢ 
of square consisting of one « 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


an able architect, to most of the masters 
in this trade, they instantly condemn it 
and allege that ‘tis not possible to make 
cabinet works look well that are propor- 
tioned by the rules of architecture; be- 
cause, they say, the members will be too 
large and heavy, etc., whereas the real 
truth is that they do not understand how 
to proportion and work the members of 
these designs, and therefore advise the un- 
wary to accept of such stuff as their poor, 
crazy capacities will enable them to make, 
and wherein ‘tis always seen that the mag- 
nitudes of their coves and cima reversas 
(their darling finishing) are much larger 
members than any members of a regular 
cornice (even of the Tuscan order) of the 
same height, wherefore, ‘tis evident that 
all their assertions of this kind are used for 
nothing more than to conceal an indefinite 
fund of stubborn ignorance which cannot 
be paralleled by any other set of mortals in 
the world. This I mention that for the 
future gentlemen may have a more particu- 
lar regard in the choice of works and work- 
men, in this way, than any have heretofore 
done. For I do affirm that a good joiner 
will not only execute a design of this nature 
in much less time than any of the common 
run of cabinet makers can, but will per 
form it in that masterly manner which 1s 
known but to very few, if any, in the cab- 
inet trade.” 

It is interesting to note how the book 
cabinet changed as the eighteenth century 
progressed. In time the china features 
were eliminated and by the late Georgian 
period when Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
were busy with the theme, no 
provision was made for porcelain. [ut 
the bookcase as we know it was not yet 
evolved, that unarchitectural piece of fur- 
niture all books and glass with a narrow 
boundary of wood. The modern 
case meets the modern need far 
better than the book-cabinet or 
the book-desk, just as the gas 
range is an improvement over 
the brick oven when the mere 
utilitarian side of the matter is in 
question. Yet it is quite prob- 
able that future generations will 
not collect our with 
any great enthusiasm nor make 
distinctions between a mission 
or a golden oak finish. Book- 
cases by that time may be com- 
pletely out and regarded as quite 
archaic. Shelves built flush with 
the walls will possibly be the 
library solution—a plan, by the 
Way, which many architects 
greatly favor. This scheme is 
really an old one and may be seen 
in many French houses and also 
n old English ones as well. In 
paneled rooms the sunken shelf 
Is greatly to be desired, and no 
irrangement has yet been found which dis- 
Poses so easily of a great number of books. 
‘here are many variations of the scheme- 
arched recesses filled with be Oks, books ar- 
ranged in panels, and books arranged in a 
continuous wainscot around a room. With a 


bookcase 


be y¢ kkcases 





A Late Seventeenth Century Book-Cabinet 


large library any one of these plans is excel- 
lent. Also tribute must be paid to the admi- 
rable “sectional” schemes which in their par 
ticular way meet definite needs. There are 
likewise good designs in detached cases, 
but these usually err in having little archi 
tectural value; not enough woodwork and 
too much glass. Eighteenth century de 
signs could be studied with profit by many 
of our bookcase makers, particularly thos¢ 
in Louis XVI style. 


The illustrations given are reproduced 








A Sheraton Book- and Writing-Cabinet 


more for their rarity as pieces of furniture 
than for any light that they throw on how 
to arrange one’s books. 

The Chippendale cabinets would be ad 
mirable for small collections of books 
where there was a uniformity of binding. 


95 
In the first cabinet the upper p: s of 
architectural design, with glazed « and 
an arched top in the center; and a smaller 
glazed door at each side, enclosing shelves 
The pilasters on each side of center door 
are finely carved with the head of Amphi- 
trite, backed by a shell, beneath which de- 
pend small festoons and large pendant 
groups of laurel, of which also large swags 
are festooned from a sunflower rosette and 
knots of ribbon above the cente I lhe 
classic broken pediment at top is supported 
on each side by a large foliated scroll held 
by an eagle’s head, and terminating in ara 
besque foliage and berries, which pulls open 
forming a secret drawer: and the cente1 
top is filled by a square ( vedestal 
carved with wreath and fest f laurel. 
lhe frieze beneath the doors ( th 
Greek key pattern, enclosing si ettes 
In the lower part are three pane ors 
carved with a running scrol foliage 
design, the center door bold! ( la 
winged satyr’s mask, backe large 
double shell, with eagies ¢ afta 
besque foliage above and pendat og if 
laurel at each side Che beadings ugh 
out are carved with acanthus tips 
twisted ribbon and rosette pattern ld 
egg-and-tongue moldings 

The second cabinet is of massive en 
sions and architectura! in design. tl ipper 
part has two doors with glaze Is in 
slenderly carved egg anc-t fu ders 
enclosing shelves: the lower cent rtion, 
which projects, is of serpentine and 
has three drawers with cat oo-and 
tongue moldings an S lu 
drop handles. The top drawe nely 
carved in the center with revers« scrolls 
and festoons of flower the falls 
down and forms a secretat ( es a 
range of twelve small drawers oC oles 
and cupboard he entire sides 
of the cabinet and tl en- 
ter frieze are richl in 
high relief with s, eagles, 
pendant of flowers and garlands 
of bay leaves and | s tied 
with ribbons Phe l ind 
dental cornice is with 

laurel festoons and patera 
Phe Queen Anne desk- and 
book-cabinet is of a most unusual 
pattern. It is of hogany, 
with inlaid “scroll patte satin 
wood borders. rhe te entel! 
portion is of slight serpentine 
form and contains a ‘ vith 
writing slide, disclosing numet 
ous recesses and 1 Be 
neath this drawer is ep con 
cave recess forming eehole, 
and is fitted with ven small 
drawers and cupboard: the sides 
also contain tw ( nd 
two cupboards; a doubl let 
richly carved witl sette and 
leaf-tips outlines the top s, and 
plain raised beadings the ers 
\bove the writing table at the sid e tw 
upright rectangular cabinets h slight] 
concave fronts, two drawers ne and 
cupboards above, enclosing a les 
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the cabinets have plain turned columns at 
the angles which support pediments with 
carved dental and pierced scroll borders; a 
carved rosette border beneath the cup- 
boards. The whole rests on carved scroll 
and fluted supports with acanthus leafage. 

The Sheraton book- and writing-cabinet 
is of inlaid mahogany, satinwood and green- 
wood, the front concave, with folding doors 
in center; a writing slide in the narrow 
frieze above, the sides slightly convex, and 
each with three drawers. Above is fitted 
a rectangular cabinet with tambour cylin- 
der front, enclosing a row of pigeon holes 
and pedestal ends, each with three small 


drawers and mounted with a meta! gilt bal- 
ustrade gallery; a smaller gallery at the 
ends of the table, which is covered with 
dark green morocco leather. The whole is 
mounted with chased laurel ring-and-rosette 
handles of metal gilt. 

The walnut cabinet designed for either 
books or china has carved and gilt decora 
tions and is inlaid with ivory. The top por 
tion has a cornice beautifully shaped with 
gilt carvings, a pair of panel doors with 
carved decoration inlaid with ivory, and 
long drawers beneath carved with gilt ro 
settes and shaped scroll carvings at side 
Below are two cupboards fitted with doors 


having sunk 


of eight dra 


stand richl 


legs and cli 
This walnut 
design and 


favor in 


teenth centur 


Dutch inflt 
cidedly F: 
applied. | 


for either | 


great inte 
mens of < 
Street coll 





irved panels, enclosing a nest 
vers. The whole rests on a 
arved and gilded, with cabriole 
and ball feet. 
cabinet is quite Charles II in 


shows the type which found 


zland during the late seven- 
The cabriole legs indicate 
e and there is something de- 
in the way the ornament is 
nets of this style were used 
s or china. Today they are of 
lectors. These five speci- 
iaking form part of a Bond 

mm recently exhibited here. 








FURNISHING AN APARTMENT-—III 


N considering the furnishing of an 
apartment at very small cost, the 
House BEAvuTIFUL in its recent arti- 
cles has been much restricted in the 

search for attractive yet uncommon things. 

In this number, however, wider scope is 
allowed and I speak of new and charming 
furniture less mindful of low prices. 
Everything mentioned is, however, within 
reach of those who have only moderate in- 
comes. For apartments and small houses 
at any season of the year willow and rattan 
and the light enameled furniture are consid- 
ered desirable and are much in vogue. For- 
merly such a treatment was usually re- 
served for one’s summer abode merely. 
The rattan of today is a thing apart from 
that of past years and is hourly taking on 
new forms. Entire suites of it appear now 
for almost any room in the house and its 
charm is far reaching. One will not easily 
tire of it, for its very simplicity and unpre- 
tentious beauty invite friendliness. The 
fine shades of paint now used for such fur- 
niture and the soft, well-blended colors in 
the cretonne, chintz and linen fabrics for 
its cushion seats and backs bring it into 
touch with any color ideas one wishes to 
carry out. In buying it an array of strips 
in many shades and also samples of the 
cotton or linen stuffs in fascinating designs 
and colors are displayed. 

A library set consisted of a flat, roomy 
writing desk, a long, luxurious couch with 
a foot-rest and a raised headpiece and a 
flaring out and up effect at the sides, a big, 
lazy reading-chair with magazine pockets 
at one side and a table arm at the other. A 
stately spacious settee, and several chairs, 
a tea-wagon, a low floor-rack for papers and 
a wide cushioned stool complete this won- 
derful set. Its chintz upholstering is of 
ivory and dull rose colors. The rattan is 
painted a deep cream, but can be ordered in 
any shade. Glass knobs give a pretty touch 
to the desk drawers and bookcase. Though 
it sounds rather dainty for steady use, it is 
all washable, and appears heavier in reality 
than in a pen picture. 

If one wishes richer, darker effects, an- 
other style might appeal. It is rattan com- 
bined with prairie grass and heavy cord, 


By EULALIE ANDREAS 


giving extra durability to the reeds, all 
painted a deep cream, but can be ordered in 
of the framework and the shelves of the 
desk and table are of brown oak. This set 
comes in dignified shapes suggesting solid 
use and real comfort. The little upholster 

ing used is tan and brown linen with a dash 
of rose color. Desirable with this would be 
two-toned effects in the hangings and wall 


papers. 

Fabrics at present show a new expression 
of old ideas. The stiff little bunches of 
flowers, the neat vines and quaint figures 
look quite different from other seasons. One 


of the inspirations of the hour is the fasten 
ing on of the fabric covers by means oi 
“snaps,” so they may be easiiy removed for 
frequent trips to the laundry. 

A fine tan-colored rattan reading chair 
can be had for less than nine dollars, and at 
another shop a large settee similar to it was 


eleven dollars and a half. They would go 
well together, as the coloring and models 
were practically the same. Odd tables and 
lounges are in every furniture department 
now, and armed with samples one can sure 
ly bring several pieces into a harmonious 
whole. 


Two or three rooms may now be equipped 
with willow and rattan, as es vary so 
greatly in colors and purposes that there is 
no monotony. 

Many and varied are the rugs suitable 
for this style of furnishing, especially the 
sanitary rugs which are manufactured in 
rich colors and seem more in keeping than 
anything suggesting the antique. 

The newest idea for the dining-room is 
white enamel furniture. The sideboard and 
tables have glass tops and the whole set is 
substantial in appearance with broad square 


frames. It is restful, cheery and—clean! 
It is rather high in price as yet, but seems 
worth a sacrifice if necessary. The wood 


used is white mahogany or hard pine. 

Fifty-nine dollars is the average price of 
the sideboard—the most expensive piece 
The chairs are high-backed, either caned or 
leather-cushioned. 
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alnut is so popular today that 
ty for any room or color 
vell known to need more than 
here. It is becoming mod- 
and is always a safe choice. 
is often desirable, and is 
It seems re- 
enified, though a bit cold, as is 
nel, so much displayed now by 


rooms pink enamel is a nov- 
faces are broad and the frames 
ful. Cane is combined with 
for bed panels, chair seats 
Old ivory and rose hangings 
net curtains work in well 

he tall wicker floor-vases 
graceful and add an agree- 


uites, as in the white enam- 
embellished with cretonnes 
ts of plate glass now in gen- 
the flat surfaces of tables, 
shstands, shoe-racks, book- 
nmodes. 

retreat or lazy-room, if one 
that purpose, a cheery way 
is with wholly covered 
hintz or French cretonne. In 
sive chairs and couches are 
of down. They fit the hard 
eath, which are part of the 
here are many pieces in these 
inexpensive as compared to 

f a living-room equipment. 
formal purpose, a drawing- 
ception hall for instance, I 
some stately gray-toned, 
polished, dark-grained pieces 
| inlays. They are novel in 
uction and use, as they are 


be placed any way and any- 


om, regardiess of backs, for 
in design and finish on the 
n the company side. 
pes of furniture are rapidly 
for our drawing-rooms. The 
gh and the seats broad. The 
is usually dark and hard-sur- 


furniture carries an air of dig- 


the same time thoroughly com- 
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ADOLF at HERKER, Architect 


INDIANAPOLIS PEOPLE 


ARE BUILDING 4 LOT OF G 

OF MODERATE Cos S i00D HOUSES 
§ s ARTICULARLY 

BECAUSE OF ITS NICELY GROUPED. * 


CASEMENT WINDOWS 


WHICH ALSO MAKE IT PARTICU 
COMFORTABLE THESE HOT, CLOSE 
SUMMER DAYS AND NIGHTS. 

OUR FAMOUS ADJUSTERS ON THE SAS 
WORK EASILY AND SECURELY FROM 
INSIDE THE SCREENS. 


NO FLIES—NO BOTHER—JUST C F F 
ALL THE TiMED ER—JUST COMFORT 
OUR FREE LITTLE BOOKLET TELLS WHY 

























CASEMENT HARDWARE Co., 
58-175 N. State St., Chicago. 


Don’t Spoil a Good House 
With Poor Walls 


Don’ t build them of lime mortar plaster. It is soft and crumbles. 
Use U.S. gypsum plaster instead. It will save you a life time 
of repairs. [Don’t plaster on wood lath. They absorb moisture 











Get Our Catalog 
And Save 20 to 40 per cent 
Here is a complete line of gas and electric lighting 
fixtures. All the newest and most practical equipment 


illustrations from actual pho- 
tographs. Clear descriptions. 











ZT NS Fee's cctect wat von A | when the plaster goes on and swell. Then they dry out and 
AagT oA UD Fe octet nd rest the \ contract, pulling away from the wall; your partition is loose— 
en) | enti } easily cracked—inflammable. 
Ne. 10 4 . . 
Hest ae SAMPSON & ALLEN { Use Sackett Plaster Board instead. Being made 


frame. Height 
24 1-2 in. 21 
1-2 in. shade 


of calcined gypsum and strong fibrous felt, it is fire-proof, 
sound-proof, unaffected by heat or cold. 


Comes in sheets 32 by 36, and as thick as ordinary lath. 
These are nailed direct to the studding, furring or joists and 
afford a rigid, even, surface for the plaster to go on. U.S.G. 
Plaster and Sackett Plaster Board are both made of gypsum, 
a bar to fire. When used in combination, they fuse into a 
solid wall—as solid as rock—everlasting. 


We save you money. We guar- 

antee safe delivery. Goods may 
\. be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. \ 


_ Sampson & Allen 
57 Exchange St. 
Lynn, Mass. 





Finish shaded 
dull brass 
verde. 


or 




















For full particulars address our nearest office. Ask for booklet “B™. 


United States Gypsum Company 
New York Cleveiand Chicago 
Minneapolis Kansas City San Francises 









Put away refuse—underground 


Hide it from sight and bury its odors. Prevent con- 
tagion and avoid vermin. Warm weather obliges free- 
dom from filth. 
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AS THE PLACE “RUNS DOWN” 
THE COSTS RUN UP. 


(4 JOKE TO EVERYBODY BUT THE OWNER) 


“STOP DEPRECIATION BEFORE IT BEGINS 
BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST!” 
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SANIWARY 
Garbage Receptacle 


omves, the garbage and dirt question in an easy, in- 
Mo and permanent manner. Built of concrete 
hi heavy cast iron covers that swing on brass pin 
ninges, keeps it from dog, cat or rat. It may be sunk 
in lawn or walk level to the ground; opened by foot 


Pressure and closing automatic 7 ; INSIST on “THE WOOD ETERNAL” (AND NO SUBSTITUTES 
’ ally. The inside can is I 
oo aie easily removed by lifting entire Fe ee eee a eee 
, ‘ a 
Garages, hos Bg oe ont ee to homes, Write our “All-round Helps Dept.” for list of volumes in the famous 
ifs. Hy s, hotels an oarding houses, ’ > ” 32 oO 
your dealer does not carry it send for catalogue a CE eee Sea Seen 


and prices. Add 
ces. Address Dept. M. SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSOCIATION 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. Gloucester, Mass. U.S.A: | Lm adie ha ahi POM 1206 Hibernia Bank Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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ARMORIAL 


i ) own china marked with your own ccat 
L ‘of arms, crest or monogram is to pos- 

sess something unique. To own china 
marked with your great grandfather’s coat of 
arms, crest or monogram is to possess some 
thing unique and rare. If the great grand- 
father happened to be a distinguished person you 
have something unique, rare and valuable; if a 
national character—something suitable for a glass 
case in a museum. 

Being a democratic people, we dearly love her- 
aldry and all the insignia of aristocracy, No 
daughter of a hundred earls could be prouder 
of the family lineage than are some of the de- 
scendants of the early sea captains of this coun- 
try, who can point with pride to a cracked punch 
bowl or teapot bearing 
the family arms. 

In a certain Cape 
Cod town which should 
be immortalized, Dy 
reason of its many 
china stories are sev- 
eral kinds of Lowes- 
toft. The editor of this 
department always falls 
back on that town 
when in need of a 
china illustration. Only 
once has it failed, and 
that was when Worces- 
ter of the pink scale 
variety was under dis- 
cussion. The old pan- 
tries become as bare as 
Mother Hubbard's cup 
board. An inquiry in 
regard to the possible 
location of “pink scale” 
failed to penetrate the 
native mind. The ques- 
tioner was immediately 
referred to a_ herring 
industry in a neighbor- 
ing town. But on other 
occasions this old sea- 
port has risen beauti- 
fully to the occasion. 
Liverpool ware, Staf- 
fordshire, all the Lus 
tres, old Derby, Chel 
sea, even ruby Bohe- 
mian glass have been 
located at the right mo- 
ment. And as for 
Lowestoft—it almost 
furnishes material for 
an epic. Many are the 
stories and traditions 
surroundine this ware and several are well worth 
remembering. 

Of armorial china there are portions of four 
sets and four different tales accompany them. 
One is of such direct Chinese ancestry that it 
leaves no room for doubt. It runs in this fash- 
ion: Soon after Hashett Derby, of Salem, re- 
turned from his first very successful voyage to 
China, smaller enterprises were fitted out from 
other New England ports. This old town was 
never a port in a larger sense. Her brigs sailed 
to Liverpool, as several old pitchers testify, and 
she was for many years headquarters of a large 
fishing fleet. but no real “heathen” voyages are 
credited to her. 

The old Chinese pieces come by way of Bos- 
ton and were none the less valued for that. The 
original papers are in existence, giving the name 


Metropotiran Museum of Art. 
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of the boat and the dates ot the voyag 
unfortunately, no record of the pri 
set, though carefully hoarded, is red 
bers. From the “remains,” it may 
that the designs were all very Chines« 
the biue Canton, which old or new 
pattern. The teapot is gone, but it ma 
iy wagered that it was of cylinder 
straight spout, twisted handle and 
There is no record of a coffee pot, but th 
like cups are large enough for coffe: 
caddy and a beautiful punch bow! ar: 
treasures. 

A well-drawn shield surmounted 
decorates each piece. In deference to the f 
name is not revealed. The second 





Armorial China with Arms and Crest 


most important of the four, has bee 
in this department before. 

The decoration is identical with tl 
a good deal of so-called Lowestoft, but the 
is unlike it in tone, paste, and glaze. ‘J 
are pure “Lowestoft,” except that in the 
the helmet pitcher there is a more ve 
creamer. The china is owned by a gt 
of the original owner, a sea captaii 
chased it in Liverpool as a_ bridal 
daughter. The daughter died while 
was on the return voyage, and in sig 
incetown the ship was wrecked. The 
saved, including the wedding china 
except for the teapot and two cak« 
spending an honorable old age in a | 
not a fine old cupboard, It furnishes 
protest that all ware thus decorated 


CHINA 


sing theme for dis- 
tors who have been 


inate see it. Each cup and saucer 
tains nd dotted with stars, and 
erv D rated with two initials enclosed 


unted by a bird. 

sists rber, ho has punctured the 
glisl ‘ ubble in a most vigorous 
egy ming pieces are as English as 
hates he vere not necessarily 
‘ estoft, and this claim 

ut of indation is not made. 
Jarber, who is a most useful 
ey me of his latest words on 
we tions are extremely interesting. 
- Ds 1 ramic ware around 
which have been woven 
many fallacious the- 
ries, says he, as the 
porcelain of Lowestoft, 
england. It has been 
iriously stated that 
pottery and _ porcelain 
were both made at that 





factory, that the por- 
celain produced _ ther 
was hard paste, that 


porcelain was. brought 
from China in an un- 
decorated condition and 
painted there and the 
rmorial and_ heraldic 
hard paste porcelain, 
he helmet creamers 
nd teapots w ith crossed 
handles, with decora- 
tions of roses and 
dotted waving lines, all 
ginated in the insig- 
cant factory in that 
english town 
\ll of these assertions 
re incorrect. There is 
assurance that pot- 
ry was produced at 
Lowestoft The porce- 
] made there was of 
the ordinary soft paste 
imilar to that of other 
ntemporary English 
No proof has 
een furnished that 
Chinese porcelain was 
docorated there, 
all of the hard 
paste porcelain so long 
own to dealers and 


torie Ss 


} 


ectors as “Lowe- 
ft’ was made and 
The vas promulgated by 





on “Marks and 
nog! , t ears it has obtained 
¢ I] s that it will be 

ny 1 t] n be convinced that 
war e been collecting and 
{ ’ such high prices is 

9 thar coarse inferior ware 

de at ( { en, China, in the latter part 
+] ntut the beginning of 
at Canton and other 

to fil rders for the European and 


\s ] 1 stated, true Lowestoft 

tt paste. Its distin- 

nt shing re poor potting, sandy 
lack dust specks 
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For lighting, pumping, refrig- 
erating, and for operating the 
many other machines you may 
have on your place, no power 
can equal an IHC gasoline 
engine. In use on thousands 
of farms and country places, 
it has proven its remarkable 
efficiency. 


IHC 


1 an engine, stands for Simplicity, that enables 

ly man of ordinary intelligence to operate it 

a keep it in good working order—Strength, 
that means utmost durability—Economy, that 
means extreme low cost of upkeep—Reliability, 
hat means less required attention. 

Let us mail you the I H C catalogue which 
tells all the facts about all I H C engines—t1 to 
33-horse power—vertical and _horizontal—sta 
lonary or portable—air or water cooled—operated 
n gas, gasoline, kerosene, distillate or alcohol— 
also gasoline tractors from 12 to 45-horse power 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated) 


33 Harvester Building Chicago, U.S. A. 








Fire Fighting and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets can put out a 
small fire if each man works by himself. 


If twenty men form a line and pass the buckets 
from hand to hand, they can put out a larger fire. 
But the same twenty men on the brakes of a 
“hand tub’’ can force a continuous stream of 
water through a pipe so fast that the bucket 
brigade seems futile by comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone away beyond 
the ‘‘hand tub.’’ Mechanics build a steam fire 
engine, miners dig coal to feed it, workmen build 
reservoirs and lay pipes so that each nozzleman 
and engineer is worth a score of the old- 
fashioned firefighters. 


The big tasks of today require not only team 
work but also modern tools and a vast system 
of supply and distribution. 


The Bell telephone system is an example of 
co-operation between 75,000 stockholders, 
120,000 employees and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up-to-date plant. 
Years of time and hundreds of millions of money 
have been put into the tools of the trade ; into the 
building of a nation-wide network of lines; into 
the training of men and the working out of meth- 
ods. The result is the Bell system of today—a 
union of men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety million 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND: TELEGRAPH,COMPAN™” 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





HESS saiiier Y LOCKER 
The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


orlocker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and ort. 
Beautiful beveled mirror door. Nickel 
- ae brass trimmings. Steel or glass 
sheives. 


Costs Less Than Wood 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
m™ trated circular. 

The e Recessed 8 HESS, 923 ‘acoma cago 
Wedicine © sabimee Makers of Stee ——— Bldg. ) yer 











,AGENTS WANTED We give commissions enabling our representatives to 


antes from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Write at once: 





A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 





is different from any other willow furniture 
lines are original, 
time of service and comfort 
Look for the ‘“‘Willo 

If your dealer doesn’t carry the genuine, 
dealers, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


Box B 





? “'WILLOWCRAFT” ” 


cleverly artistic; the mate: . pry workr 
“Willowcraft” is i 
weraft” stamp under each piece of the 
1 f names of 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“just aS goo l as 

manship insure a bbs 
but never equalled 

genuine 

“Willowcraft 
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| NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers 


The one confection that 
offers unalloyed sweetness 
without cloying the ap- 
petite—offering the 
fragile goodness sc 
desirable in an 
after-dinner 
tidbit. © 
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Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers 
are appropriate at 
all times and on 
all occasions. They are 
| enjoyed by the little ones 
| as well as grown-ups. 
























































in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





























































































































































































































NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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en surface and embossed 
natnen 4 prepared moulds. 

The |] cups and bowls are usually 
longated thicker at the top, tapering 
to a thin ¢ the base. The bottoms of un- 
as Tee : rule rough and unfinished 

1 the recular and uneven. 

There il varieties of real Lowestoft 

manta st t f a Chinese floral de- 

] 


and re pec 
la is irely marked, 
and W orcester marks 


are imitat ; ill be occasiona lly found 
marae? n, however, a number paint- 
ie Rape , 1e on the edge of the under 


bowls, sauce boats and 

in from Tf to 52. 

pe ali: irities of paste, 

decoration described 

Ke as , er is fornd on the side 
ye +4 t is in all probability a genu- 


med that every piece of 
this country which 
upposed to have been made 
The red of Lowes- 
approaching puce in 
ing from mauve pink 


Of armor vestoft in America the china 
th rdet neinn: is most famous, a 
uine pit f ich brings a fabulous price. 

Lowestoft Chinese origin, having been 
ight he I 1 sailing vessel directly 
from the Or r shipped to Europe by the 

Fast India ( ny and brought to America by 


SOFT PASTE 
thi ion what Arthur Hayden says 


The pre f coats of arms upon genuine 
wn pit Lowestoft may have caused 
has continued to the 

resent da the end of the last century a 
tal c was made having 

vats of art English families upon it. Al- 
though Low bore no resemblance in its 
body to Or vare, people came to suppose 
that, i1 y or another, the ware was 
brought i1 finished state from the East, 
and ther é and re-fired at Lowestoft. 
With the « f Plymouth and Bristol, 
Lowestoft nly factory in England which 
i 
I 





credited roducing the true hard-paste 
reelain in the East: all other old 
nglish chi f soft paste, and a great deal 

f our earthenware; for instance, 
Wedgw t the claim that Lowestoft 
made hat ; never been substantiated by 


Phe I ft paste, and is often very 
badly pott lue is inclined to run. There 
gritt nce in places on the glaze, 
which is 5] if by sand. In some of the 
blue decorat es, where a flight of birds is 
troduct ent moon (like the Worces- 
ter crescent has been put in almost as a 
ialleng« ter. One especial feature is 
the green hu he glaze settled under the rims 














of saucers al ns and cups. The paste often 
has little but n it, and a mound in the center 
S Roses, set back to back, ap- 

VW ina is also well known and 

es are 1 y high, although the fact that 





You May Help 


When you write us on business requesting information or renewing your subscrip 
tion, you could be of great help. 


HERE IS THE WAY 


In writing such letters just send us the names of your friends whom you think 
would be interested in Tue House Beautirut. We will mail them a sample cop) 
and tell them of our special inducements to new subscribers. 


A.M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





; pattern | en often imitated has lessened 


Gu e been born unlucky.” “What 
cnn “ ” “Well, for instance, I 
went.to a ne once, Thrre were eighteen 
players th mond, fifteen > twenty on the 
benches people in the giwdstand, 20,000 
n the | nd—the ball hit me.” Toledo 


oO Smith told us, “my husband is 

enthu y And I never knew 

till vest und in his desk some queer 

‘kine 1 th the inscription ‘Mudhorse, 

Sto 1’ A . asked him what they were, 

] xp! ] t t the were relics of a lost 
| 1 " Boston 7 ravele) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





It’s Easy To Buy 


yh lper: good furniture at the cost 
of ordinary store stock is made 


delightfully easy by virtually bringing 


to you, for your selection at home, 


MITCHELL’S 


Furniture and Rugs 


Sit down with our Furniture 
Book, and in your choice 
from 1200 illustrations‘ 
you can rest assured 
that real comfort, cor- 
rect style, proper finish 
and sple ‘ndid workman- 
ship are certain in ail 
Mitchell Furniture. 


Write for this BIG Book 
today. We will send it— 
anywhere in the United 
States—for 25 cents to cover 
mailing cost and credit this” 
amount on first purchase. A limited number is held 
for foreign distribution at cost of publication—$2.50. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
612-614 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
HOME OUTFITTERS SINCE 1836 












Cooking Without 
Fire 
Write for 


special 
proposition 


Stephens 
Mfg. Co. 


361 Franklin 


uilding 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


















SHARP 


Rotary Ash Receiving System, 














I SU SLUPLE A CttsLe CAN Uremsie OT, 

Joes away with unsightly ash barrels,—the inconvenience and 
druc lees ‘ry of ash disposal 
furnace, 
all waste 


No piling of ashes on the cellar floor—no 
dus tin your living rooms. Unsanitary conditions corrected; 
matter is contained in removable, strong, iron cans with 
the ashes in a cement-lined vault. All odors and dust go up the 
chimney. Me we anically perfect—a practical solution of the ash and 
garbage nuisance, guaranteed to give satisfaction 
EASY TO MOVE AsHEs IN PORTABLE CARS 
The Sharp Rotary Ash Receiving System can be installed in any 
building--.old or sew under any style of House-Heating furnace or 
Boiler before or after it is in operation. 
Ashes fall directly into strong iron cans 
that revolve easily as filled 
Endorsed by Health Officers, Archi- 
( eating Contractors. Worth 

» investigate before you complete 
nur building plans 

” Write Today for illustrated eatalog of 
Practical demonstrations and testimonials. 
Dealers’ and Architects’ names appreciated. 


W. M. Sharp Company Holds 6 to 10 weeks ashes, 


237 Park Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. > of which is no 
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Pu TENT 
j= INVESTMENT 


THAT WILL INSURE 


BIG SAVINGS | 


ee 
7 


ss 


oer or a 
casrome 


ERE’S how to Ps a pp ep rage cons div- 
idend-earning summer investment 
that will insure big returns in money 

saved next winter and every winter. In- 
stead of repairing an old heater, it will be 
splendid economy to make a complete job 
of it—take it out and put in an Underfeed. 
The Underfeed —with all coal fed from 


below, the rational coal-burning way — 


reduces cost nae Raisin so materially that 
it soon pays for itself. 

Underfecd heating plants ADD to the 
renting or selling value of any building, 
because they insure clean, even heat at 
least cost. If You want to enjoy an actual 
saving of from one-half to two-thirds of 
your coal bills, here is the sure way—put 
in one of 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING WARM AIR Bon HOT WATER 


SYSTEMS I URNACES- BoILeRsS 


Canton, Ohio, is one of the most notable of many enthu- H. A. Schrantz, 521, Dueber Ave., the other house-owner, 
siastic Underfeed strongholds. Pictured above are two Under- writes, after four years’ satisfaction with the Underfeed: 
feed heated Canton homes. One owner—A. Casteel, of 400 ‘le maintains an almost uniform temperature of 75 


Springfield Ave., writes: degrees, regardless of the severity of the weather; never 

**I have, at the present time, about one-half dozen less than 65 degrees over night during zero weather— 
furnaces of different makes, located in other buildings the real test of a furnace. 
lown. From my personal experience with these furnaces, 
I ae the Underfeed feature superior to any in the 
market 


It is most economical. For 


firing from Oct. 1 to May 1, my coal bill has never been 
over $17, and in a few years the Underfeed will have 
saved its initial cost ”’ 

Pea and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest slack will yield in the Underfeed as much heat as 


Boiler 


highest price coal in other heaters. The difference in coal cost is yours. Smoke 
and gases—wasted in other plants—must — through the flames in the Under- 
feed and are consumed; more saving. 

rg few ashes are removed by shaking the gute Furnace Underteed Device 


bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 





Write for YOUR ‘copy of Underfeed Furnace 
Booklet or Special Boiler Catalog. Use the coupon. 
We'll be glad to send a lot of fac-simile testi- 
monials. Heating Plans of our Engineering Corps 
are FREE. Name local dealer with whom you 
prefer to deal. 


THE. WILLIAMSON CO., 357 W. Fifth St, CINCINNATI, O. 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers—Write TODAY for Our Sales Offer-To-YOU. 








Send Goupon Today 
end Learn how to 


SAVE 
ifa to 2B 


Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY. 
THE 


Peck-WILLIAMSON CO., 357 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know — about how tocut down the cost of my Coal 
Bills from 50% to 66%4%. Send me—FREE— 


UNDERFEE Furnace Booklet 


Boiler Booklet 
(Indicate by X Booklet you desire 








of_your is nesnentntnrenshatuendnsintoncencindsarenbeetcs IIE vcctncotoenrcscsubsngeane 
“4 ON citibanbanibncinieccneseekiontabetonndsbes RAGIN issn cb caveiccsdaasaniabinaeiel 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Three dollars per annum, in advance, post- avoid a break in the receipt of the numbers. 
paid to any part of the United States; $3.50 Book-dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers 
to Canada; to foreign countries comprised in receive subscriptions. 





the Postal Union, $4.00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber 
unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 


Renew as early as possible, in order to 


Advertising rates to be had on application. 

The House Beautiful will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations sub- 
mitted, but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter December 3, 
1910, at the post-office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1911. Trade-mark registered. All rights re- 
served. 


The House Beautiful Company, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HERBERT 8S. STONE, Pres. PRESTON A. MULTER, See 


The address of the publication ws the address of the officers. 
































THE HOME GARDEN 





ANNUAL FLOWERS 


HE great family of composite plants, of 

which the sunflower, thistle and daisy are 

familiar examples, includes several of the 
most beautiful annuals. The type of flower in this 
family is capable of great variation through the 
modification of the form, size and color of the 
little florets crowded together in a head. 
sequently in most of the annuals belonging to the 
composite family there are many types of form 
and color. ; 
flowers are the cosmos, china aster, marigolds, 
bachelor’s buttons and zinnia. 

The cosmos is one of the newest garden an- 
nuals. It was introduced only during the latter 
years of the nineteenth century. Mexico was the 
original home of the plant. The varieties first of- 
fered grew very tall and bloomed very late but by 
careful selection dwarfer, earlier-fiowering forms 
were soon developed. ‘ ] 
pink or crimson flowers and were derived from 
these species called cosmos bipinnatus, but lately 
new forms derived from the yellow-flowered cos- 
mos, also a native of Mexico, have been intro- 
duced. The variety Klondyke is a hybrid between 
the two species. The largest flower yet produced 
is that of the beautiful pink variety 
Lady Lenox. 

The cosmos is one of the most use- 
ful annuals either for border gardens 
or interior decoration. Seed may be 
sown in good loamy soil as soon as 
the early frosts are past and the 
vigorous young’ seedlings trans- 
planted about three feet apart along 
a wall, fence or other shelter. 

The many varieties of the bachelor’s 
buttons, one of the most popular 
hardy annuals, have been developed 
from a plant native to southeastern 
Europe called by botanists Cantaurea 
Cyanus. The flowers range to many 
colors of unusual purity of tone, held 
on long slender stalks that give them 
a very decoraative effect. They are 
of easiest culture outdoors and ex- 
tremely useful for cut flowers and 
border gardens. 

The Zinnia is often called Youth 
and Old Age. The original single 
form was sinnia elegans, a_na- 
tive of Mexico. Double varieties were developed 
in France about 1850, since when many new sorts 
have been introduced. The flowers are remark- 
able for their range of colors, though these are 
largely hard and metallic rather than soft and 
pleasing. The tiowers also are rather stiff and do 
not appeal forcefully to cultivated tastes. Seed is 
sown in spring out of doors, the young seedlings 
being transplanted later to the border garden 
where they are to flower. 

THE AUTUMN CROCUS 

MONG the many bulbous plants of unusual 

interest the autumn crocus holds a high 

rank. It is not a true crocus, belonging 
rather to the genus colchicum, but it deserves 
more general attention than it now receives. The 
large bulbs should be bought in August if pos- 
sible and planted at once. If delayed till later 
they are likely to blossom before planting. But 
even if this happens they should be planted in 
order to get them established for future seasons. 
For it is one of the advantages of this bulb that it 
will send up flowers year after year in early 
autumn. 

The bulbs should be set so deep that the tops 
are two or three inches below the surface. A gaod 
winter protection should be given when the 
ground freezes. 
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Bulbs of Autumn Crocus 


is, however, greatly superior to the 


berries. ht 
Blackberries normally reproduc true 

rootsuckers sent up around the parent | Whe h 

cut off and transplanted these suckers t \ ( 

new plantations are commonly started with thet 

Plants also grow readily from root cutting 1 a 

this method is often used for propagating thet t 


In most northern regions the transpl: 
be done in early spring, though fart 
may be done in autumn. The new! nt 
should be cut back to a height of five 5 nches 





CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 

Two distinct types of colchicum soil is for blackberry canes. Wit) 
leading seedsmen. One is autumnal, ‘ di ssential at the north to — 
meadow saffron. This type has man ! f ent wint ng, the commonest troubl vere 

flowers, plain and striped. The other is I owing t : 
soni, which has the flowers checkered | Dewb ling blackberries Instead 
on a white background. In both sorts t f send lk up vertically it trails 
appear in the spring. long 1 sends up short fruiting 
——— nch« propagating by suckers 
Con- BLACKBERRIES AND DEWBERRIES ip it roots th a. propagate 
2 } iyers of prosti “anes. lev are of C 
HEN a ripe raspberry is pick n blackberries, but pire 
Five of the most important of these separates from the receptac! \ dens, giving a delicions fri 
k ripe blackberry is picked the fr it riper tr than the blackherry. The ne 
mains upon the receptacle. This is th tia dev is the best variety for most 
portant difference between the raspber ruit grow zions. On the Pacific Coast tae 
blackberries and dewberries. Both g ( yeanbert h is closely related to the de ie 
great genus Rubus, the commonly cultivate: erry, is a valuable fruit em 
berries representing at least thr« t Blac vberries are comparatively 
species native to America. e trot nd fungous enemies pre 
As a cultivated fruit the blackberr S nd youn re sometimes attacked ae the 
Most of these bore white, known only since about 1840. Var v tics rang t lever this occurs the affected 
have been introduced since that time | é lants s promptly dug “up and burned, 
there are comparatively few of these. Th Ith to fungus and to avoid propa- 
dance of the wild blackberries, often to be had gating new ts from those which are Ros 2 
for the picking, has probably been an im, t stant ks of the parasite The bla k- 
reason why the plants are so litt iltivated rt metimes troublesome rm mn ; 
Weil grown garden fruit of the impr tic glected pl s, but it is readilv kept in Ae 
Id canes are cut out and 
h summer as soon as the 

ison 1S over. 


GRASS FOR SHADY LAWNS 


\ SUBSCRIBER asks what kind 
/ f grass to plant under trees 
na lawn where the shade is 
ns¢ Che 


special 


larger seed houses 
mixture of grass seed 
situations. The mixture 
ts of such kinds as will grow 
dy places in a way to make a 
vn. The easiest way is to sow 
ure, thus getting the bene- 
ng experience back of the 
r the mixture 


nixt 


LOCUSTS AND CICADAS 


( ) NI f the rarely recurring 
visits of the Periodical Cicada 

r Seventeen-Year Locust is 

I summer. There has 
nnouncement of this fact 

ig , and many newspapers seem to 
name locust into thinking 
tl t was to appear. The Periodical 
ida i ust at all. It is rather a har- 
its eggs in the twigs of trees. 

h into curious looking larve 
feed upon roots, remaining 

f thirteen or seventeen years 
fore t re into Cicadas again. The real 
usts are nsects we commonly call grass- 


ypper leposit their eggs in the ground, 
Blackberries thrive best in a moi h so the egg nly remaining unhatched over 
though it should not be too rich g I winter, ar nsects, reaching their full growth 
canes will grow at the expense of fruit rt few wee ter hatching early the following 
sucker so freely that they should be t | ison. TI -e-dreaded Rocky Mountain Lo- 
four or five feet apart in the rows and the roy ust bel this group. as does the Migratory 
at least six feet apart if horse culti to | cust I 
given. : : So th hi been quoting the Locust 
On bearing plantations the young plager f times and of the early sixties in 
be cut off each season as soon as t e t the West mples of what we were to expect 


feet high. They will then lengthen yt 
more, and will develop strong buds or br: —— 
along their sides. In this way the crop of ft 

the following year will be much better t 
canes are left unpruned till fall or s 


old canes should be cut close to th i 

soon as they have finished fruiting. After cutti 

they should be promptly burned le 
Winter protection by means of a mulch of litter | 


XVill 


: : Ls 
ground 


dly actrav 
stray 


COLE CROPS THE CABBAGE 


phrase Cole Crops are commonly 
eral plants now quite different 
ther but which have all been 
elope the wild cabbage, Brassica 
cea ber of the mustard family, native 
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| — : Teen ails 
Put New “‘Atmosphere’ in Your 
Hardy Garden with Farr’s Splendid 
Irises and Royal Oriental Poppies 


The quaint, dainty Irises cf 
Wyomissing Nurseries, in 
greatest variety, and my great, 
velvety Oriental Poppies in 
nearly every shade, are through 
blooming and for a_ few 
weeks may be moved safely 

If you plan a finer and | | 
better flower garden next 
year, let me supply particulars, with 
complete lists of varieties and descrip 
tions My plants are large and 
thriftv, and with ordinary care will 
steadily increase in vigor and produc 
tiveness. They assure success for 
many seasons. 

I cannot tell you how bewitchingly | | 
lovely my Irises, Oriental Poppies | | 
and Peonies have been this summer; 
but the camera has helped preserv« 
the memory, and my new Hardy 
Plant Book—soon to be completed— 


ori ene eee ef “el! Attach One of Our Greenhouses To Your — 


gladly send you a copy. My special 
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| 
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. P ous . : f is an arrangement that has many advantages. the least of whic s its durability and cor — it free 
Catalogue of Fall Bulbs is ready now When planning your garage, you can arrange to dom from repairs his tw it one veal to 
- livid Off x f F ur for th you 
— . divide off part of it as a workroom for the green yo : A 
BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries house; or, if already built, you can attach the Another thing is that all parts of it are cut and fitted 
643 G, Penn Street, Reading, Pa. workroom directly to the garage. Either way saves at our factory, so that when the materials reach your 
, you space and money. Then there is the heating—the ground they can at once be put ul This means no 
} ——— — boiler for one will heat the other with but slight ad- lelays and your grounds are disturbed for an incredibly 
ditional cost. short time ; : 
RENEW YOUR LAWN NOW This house is divided in two compartments, so that When you do build, do it right, othery your dis 
Have a fine lawn by sowing KALAKA, the | | Plants requiring different temperatures can be grown appointments will be many, as right greenhouse building 
Wizard Lawn Producer. Comes up like magic successfully. . ne 2 Gocurere Enam edge of plant requirements, & 
All it needs is soil—moisture. Ideal for new | Such a sized house is large enough for the owner knowledge only acquired by years of experienc We 
lawn, terraces or to renew old areas (itass | who likes to fuss around in it, enjoying quite as much have had half a century of such experience 
seed ' and strong concentrated anima! mannre its f1 anc palthfulness as the flowers it grows. How- Write to the branc fice nearest you for further 
Resul . : - its fun and healthfu a i g 7 rthe 
eainars nee "ay - hee aise ag my py Agere ever, it is surprising the number of things you can information One of our representatives will g adly 
ress prepaid. East of Misso “a tiver. Write grow with even so small. a house, and it’s an casy come and talk greenhouse with y . uld you be think- 
oa free booklet, ‘‘How to Make a Lawn.’’ enough matter to add to it any time, when built with of building ; 
The Kalaka Co., 820 Exchange Ave., Chicago yar Sectional Iron Frame Construction All our Westers rders er eing fille at our 
It is a construction that has many advantages, not new Chicago factory at Des Plaines, I 
Killed by the pa y - 
B ie B New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
rownie bean St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Heed Bldg. Rookery Bldg. 
Send 25 cents for enough beans for smal! lawn or — Irvineton, New York 
z FACTORIES: > 
garden, or $1.00 for carton containing over 500 beans Des Plaines, Il. 
BROWNIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J. 
7 are unsu' passed in the garden. Over 250 var- 
ieties. Everything that is best on the market. 
x The largest collection inthe world. Also Iris, 
i Delphinium and Hibiscus. Send for list. 








W. F. SCHMEISKE, Binghampton, N.Y. 





Don’t Kill all the Grass NIQUE GUARANTEE 


iy Bandelion ‘Pi applied with a &yabetee No ack We will replace with three, every plant 


: 500 Pills and “‘Jabstick”” prepaid $1.00 blooming untrue to description. 




























s Money back if you are not satisfied 
al WILLIAM A. SPINKS & CO. _—— ss 

. . eee Th) “ Me we —— 
= 362 West Erie Street Chicago brs etait marti tse te 
4, MARIE LEMOINE (Calot 1868). <A valuable sort because the 
Pr latest white to bloom, thus extending the season after earlier ones are 






passed. It has immense creamy or ivory white blooms on very stiff stems 
The blooms often measure 7 inches across. 

























T Better Lawns, Flowers and Vegetables with Divided $ 3.00 per doz., $20.00 per 100 
Xs - Small $0.40 cach, 4.00 per doz.,. 30.00 per 100 
iz Wizard Br d Pulverized Large (4 year) 1.00 each, 10.00 per doz., 75.00 per 100 
‘Y an wee pmapscecing MIREILLE (Crousse 1894). A thin pe hite 
- Wonderful results quickly. No weeds or forei ign gr A I 

Economical and convenient to use. Unequalled for iawR, | iarkings, y= 
st flowers, trees, shrubs, fruit, meadows and grain fields. ? 
. r bbl. freight prepaid east of Missouri 
In 00 iver. Cash with order. Ask for guantity 
ct ex Prices. Write for copy of booklet “Lawn 


tnd Garden. ‘Gives Valuable pointers | Clipping from our New Price List. 
T iY 
24 Union Steck Verde. n'a Oheage Catalogue Free on Application. 
REARS We have as Fine 4 List of Varieties as can be found in America 


Wizard Brand is handled by first class seedsmen 








ly 












~ ESTABLISHED 1856 PETERSON NURSER WA. PETERSON, PROP 
re | 30 N°? LA SALLE ST.,CHICAGO 
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Screen of Ever- 
greens and Ce. 
dars in Winter 


EVERGREENS 


No Better Time Than Right Now To Plant Them 


Do it now because it’s easily done—easily done 
because the ground is in so much better condition 
than in the Spring; help is easier to get, and you 
= have more time to give to its attention. 

co importance is the fact, that evergreens 
PP 6 now have a chance to make enough new 
root growth so that when Spring comes they are 


For screens, you know, there is 
to evergreens—they are beautiful 
round—they always screen. Run out 
sery if possible and make your own 
If you want as many as thirty—bette 
carload and we will ship them direct 
New England collecting fields. 


thoroughly established and at once begin to develop. They will cost you, on an average 
Added to all these reasons is the additional apiece, planted. You cut out double f 

pleasure of having trees all this winter to cheer the nursery charges that would other 

you with their greeness or call forth your admira- to be added to the cost of each tree. 


tion when snow laden. It is important to remember that Aug 
September are among the best of months 
planting of your evergreens. Or if 
some trees on your place or in the vicinit 
you wish were in certain locations on y 

we can move them for you. It matters 1 
big they are, we will send a crew of ex 
men and special equipment for moving 


So it looks as if you would have to buy your 
evergreen just as soon as possible and get them 
right in the ground. 

There are no better evergreens to be bought 
than Hicks’—some have even gone so far as to 
say there are none as good. In our nursery are 
thousands of trees from 8 inches to 8 feet. Cedars even 40 or 50 tons weight. 

—white pines, and at least six different kinds of If you can’t come to the nursery, 
spruce. we will send our catalog along wit! 


ISAAC HICKS AND SON, WESTBURY, L. I. 


Protect Your Lawns 
GET ’ If you wish f 


Beautiful, y 











(ener tame 














the tender gras 


OUR PRICES ON OTHER MAGAZINES by ants, etc, 
We Can Save You Money THE LAWN ANT DESTROYER 
ONE OF OUR BARGAINS OUR, Will destroy _— ee es not in 
Hampton's . . . $1.50) ruc Ry ag hE 
The House Beautiful 3.00 f$3. 00 


reported. Send your dealer’s name and $1 
Send in your order today 


can. Money returned if half can does not g 
Information FREE 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 





Grand Rapids Lawn Ant Destroyer Co 
59 Kent St., Grand Rapids, Mich 
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P. & B. B R | CI Mechanically and SS] 
Architectually Perfect N 
Made of special clay, finely ground and most carefully pressed and baked. \s . 
they cannot beimproved. And they are just as perfect from the architectual and | 
s andpoints. Allbrickin p, @ 3. BRIGK MANTELS 


bre from designs of the leading authority on brick and fitting necessary. Mantles easily intsa 
aa sed on best European brickwork. They have all the Mechanically and architecturally 
depth and character of hand carving. artistic, safe, practical, reasonable ir 

Every angle, stretcher, header, return, etc., what more could be asked for in at 
has its specially designed brick. No trimming or Write for Sketch Bo 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 
New York Sales Office, 112 W. 42d St. 


NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the ‘‘CHICA GO-FRANCIS’’ Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry» 
Stove. Clothes are dried without extra expense, as the waste heat from the laundry 
stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood, coal or gas 

Dries the clothes as perfectly as sunshine Especially adapted for use in Residences, 
Apartment Buildings and Institutions, All Dryers are built to order in various 
sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room, Write today for descriptive 
circular and our handsomely illustrated No. & 12 catalog. Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. .. SHANNON MFG. CO. 
630 So Wabash Ave., GHIGAGO, ILL. 124 Lexington Ave., NEW YOuK, N.Y 
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s a rather small plant 
m any of those which 
t Chese include cab 
hlrabi and Brussels 


most important of 

been grown since pre- 

ne a staple article of 

rt of the globe. — 
stem or giant bud i 

section one can easily see 


f-b des and even the small 
the stems. The plant is a 


of leaves the first year 
lks the second. There 
cabbages; some have 
ttened ones. The Savoy 
ves. In each type there 
white-leaved sort 
bbages require a date. 
which they can grow 
io are formed. The 
nly started in hotbeds 
ly crop and in outdoor 
ps. When started out- 
lened off from indoor 
rdy as to frost. The 
be planted two feet apart 
ynes require thirty inches 


lants are set, good tillage 


yisture in the soil so 
of growth. Unless 
ants will be benefited 
ions of nitrate of soda 

trogen. Young cab- 
m late in April until 
crops 


that cabbage seed be 





nt 


plants of each type. Com- 


the beandeaann of this 
s for strains of seed 
The difference between 
en field may easily de- 
ige of plants that make 
ds very largely upon 


ten destructive to cab- 


ot and the cabbage worm. 


m eggs laid about the 
’y a small two-winged 


ling the common house fly. 


whitish maggots that 
*king the growth of the 
utright. In a few weeks 
change later to flies 
ges. One of the best ways 
to grow the seedlings in 
esecloth. The cloth is 
plants are’ set out to 
) sunshine. 
ne of the best known 
is the familiar white 
g till fall. These but- 
sabbage leaves. The 
aterpillars that feed 
ng hidden in the forming 
ow for several weeks, 
their nibbling when 
Then, being full grown 





rawl out and attaching them- 


‘oe sides of boards, 
lange to chrvysalis to 

to butterflies. Thus the 
There are commonly sev- 
young plants which have 
larve may be killed by 
in heading plants insect 
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ses especially injurious 
nd club-root. The black 
the germs of which de- 
sap tubes of the plant 
The destruction of af- 
-rops and soaking the 
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ventive measures. 
> due to a low form of 
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itralite 


“ire WHITE ENAMEL 








GONORAPHONE” | 


The Perfected Talking Machine 


Made in every size, finish and design from $25 to $225. 
Our competitors charge $75 to $500 


THIS NEW HORN-LESS PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS EVERY MAKE OF DISC-RECORDS 


So clear and loud it will fill a hall 
and has a tone softener for use in 
a small room. Its magnificent 
tone quality is not marred by the 
usual metallic scratch. We fur- 
nish not only superior quality need- 
les in three tone values but also a 









HEN you plan a beautiful colonial entrance, tell your archi- 
tect or painter to “Use Vitralite to make it white.” 


Sapphire Permanent Point 


which may be used indefinitely with- 





out wearing your records. This is - : : : 

, ie 8 ; ‘ i Vitralite never discolors, never cracks forms an absolutely opaque covering on 

he first instrumen aie tn foie . . y 
the first in ee 2 to com like ordinary enamels, but gives a full, all surfaces; you can make anything 
bine every point of merit. rich, porcelain-like gloss that remains. sas pure white. f 1 & 

*gs It flows easily, dries hard and smooth itralite is but one of the 300 Pratt 
You have been waiting for aa ogee . bane — Lambe rt products typified by the famous 
without trace of brush mark or lap. “61 Flo Varnish that durable 
< " a ; , oor arnish, at r2 . 
this Reduced-Price , You can use it i all surfaces, in- tough coating that makes floors mar- 
: : coors or out, on wood, plaster or metal. It sxroof, water-proof, heel-proof. 
Let us send you this outfit on approval (our competitors charge $100 for it) I i or, if < 1€€i-proo 


Send fur Free Semple Panel Fintshed with “61” and test it. Ask for **The Finished Floor’’—tells 
$35 Buvs the ( Juttit how to finish and care for floors. If you are building or decorating send the name of architect and 
‘d 46 < : : 


painter and ask for our booklet. **Decorative Inte- 

. . rior Finishing,” a valuable guide to decorating the 

Delivered to you complete, prepaid with twelve (new double disc) records. home. If your dealer can not supply the “P & L” Var- 

I pref ; 

State whether you wish classic or popular records. Encl lose Draft or nish you want send to 81 Tonawanda St,, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Money Order for $35. The money will be immediately returned to you if you In Canada, 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 

do not wish to keep the Outfit after ten days’ trial. ORDER TODAY. For 
further information write us). AGENTS WANTED FOR UNFILLED TER- 


ci FLOOR VARNISH 


SONORAPHONE SALES CO. SER OESS RS SS 
: PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


74 READE STREET NEW YORK 
a Sav Estasusnen 62 Years i nom on Pane 
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ov oun urans Mra 5 Dollar Bill Offer ii DISPOSAL 
| 














WITH 
By getting our SPECIAL clubbing rates on ALL maga- HLEY THOUT SEWERS 


zines. It meansa big saving to YOU. Send us a list of For Country Hom 


publications you subscribe to and compare our prices ‘YOU SAVE $2.50 IF YOU ACT TODAY 


with others. 








WRITE TODAY Hampton's . ae IMustrated Book‘et Free 
The House Beautiful, 315 F Ave., N.Y. City PRICE SEWAGE 
cocmamenammummmemeaient Review of Reviews y re $5- 00 DisposAy Address; Ashley House Sewage Disposal Co. 
House Beautiful Patented” 106 Armida Avenue, Morgan Park, Ill. 





“ | This offer is good for new or | { ; 
CRAFTSMAN renewal subscriptions. BEAUTIFUL; 


~ Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DCE WORKING 
— Bates 315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY PRE ee ; 


LTB: not in the Garage Bui ilding, Selling or Planning 
a = 



































me re vehens? as lea us into every quarté f the - ts. 

where we have cons aed the world’s greatest arct 

! ~ Three Things You Need solving some of the most difficult problems, 1 

.. Ht ' shelter fo yr one or any number of Motor Cars at ‘ennat balte> 
_ iit : FIRST: The only Sanitary method of ing costs from $35 to $3300, We carefully compiled this 
<= . caring for garbage, deep in the ground valuable data on account of its rare educational value in 
rs in heavy galvanized bucket with bail. omparatively new field, at while the rk id mot 
=. ba") , Odorless, proof against rats, cats and ’ antes _ t a apeneaame: Jog oe 

mr Pnae dogs, or the smaller death dealing pest, ) , will dis ite e “ 

“ ' alee 





of the Garage Beautiful, working 






ee with the Feet the house-fly. Health demands it. 















































Standing ask any Bank or Commercial 


Agency in Kansas City * 





‘tre active or pr 
anr"the (UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER Sais Tan Geota extn or nama’ Yasue Workies lane are 
» —— complete in eve letanl and des i to meet a flexible 
, RIG CAO | UNDERFLOOR, FUSE REDENE tet nek atm 
. | . » ‘ ‘ ood 8 n con 
mace wae | to he chosen, from a construction we s 
UNDERGROUND EARTH CLOSETS. Crete, at cut entimates to evrrespond ” Our one and only 
‘ 7 object in doing this ts in hope of incidentally acquarr . 
FSe nd 6 cents fora copy of **24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” SECOND: This clean, convenient you with our equipment for present or future emerget 
showing exterior and floor plans of 24 houses that cost from | way of disposing of kitchen ashes, sec solnee ception og "eae cee He om Ans this wn 
$000 up up to build. To interest you in our magazine, **THE | | cellar and yard refuse, does srapadiond git abe pe 0 ay ges our name at 
a geen and ia Craft articles, we will also send away with the ash or dirt barrel | stake, andin no way further obliate o vy as 
9 eautifully printed 32-page booklet entitled ‘‘The nuisance. Stores your oily | mo aan Oe Seon See Seer Serer meive octal 
sman House. If you are interested at all, both of te and : F able to fully appreciate the value of this exclusive set « 
these books will he very useful to you. et ewsapings. Vise plans, worth alone Twenty-five to Fifty dollars. So sev 
“THE C ” i proof, flush with | nothing of the innumerable other plans suggested, we 
P RAFTSMAN IDE \” means rea! homes, not mere r fl certainly prefer your retarning them to us $0 we can give 
USES 10ws you how to save money on useless partit ions—h ow to garage Hoor. back your Poxtage Money at once and send plans to an- 
av —e er- de orat “ar how to get wide sweeps of space (even in a small THIR I | other applicant, as our supply, or sincere motive, will 
ouse’, restful tones that match and blend —and enables anyone to always D: It supplies aste 
, hd il and artistic home a oe, and peakary Easy to sweep = | ener ierte arate 
* 2 CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE" treats on building, met to keep your water supply eg | ° 
: 1 beautifying homes—on art—embroidery— cabinet work from pollution. It prevents the danger from Pitless Auto Turntable Co. 
ere the house or typhoid fly around camp or | GRAND 
mt , TSM AN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 205 pages, —_ ws its poisonous germs to 1517 AVENUE 
cautttully bound and printed, treats on home building, home making, | i 
home furnishings in full. Sold Direct. Send for Circulars on each. Kansas City a - Missouri 
“THE CRAFTSMAN" a3 Nine year 5 tod ¢ * 
Re - - £ Nine years in practical use. It pays to look usu er 
CRAFTSMAN HOWES” - 2 } All for - aa . a a References: As to our reliability and 
Your own selection of 120 House Plans $3.75 Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mir. | 
| 








Rdgar E.Phillips, Manager The Craftsman, Room 239, 41 W.34th St., N.Y. 23Farrar Street - (#Lynn,\Mass. 
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The Name KEwanEf on Your 
Water Supply System 


—Means—You get what you ought to 
have. All water — are not alike. 
We have designed a complete line of 
pumping machinery found necessary to 
cover all problems presented to us. One 
of these pumping units exactly suited for 
your problem. © guess work about it— 
scientific investigation and results of tests 
tell us what to furnish. We give you 

what we would use ourselves, were 
our problem the same as yours. 


—Means—You have a “‘no-trouble’’ 
water system. Our entire line has been 
designed from the users’ standpoint. 
When we saw a certain construction or a 
certain combination which might cause 
trouble, we changed it—made it simpler 
—in other words we do all the experi- 
menting in our factory and noton the job. 


—Means—You get the most im- 
proved and the most approved equipment 
from the standpoint of science, mechanics 
and actual tests—you get a long life system 
built for the tenth year of service as well 
as the first. 


Our Policy is to Have Every 
Kewanee System of Water Supply 
Make Good 


It has ever been our aim to furnish a system that we know would satisfy 
We refuse to sell outfits that we know won’t meet the conditions. It isn’t a questior 
with us of merely selling something. It’s satisfactory water service for you or 
we don’t want the business. 
Put your water problem in our hands. We've had the experience. We have our own 
line of pumping machinery designed from 


what we’ve learned to be best. We have 


4 % furnished thousands of Kewanee 










































Y te. Systems and have successfully 
solved thousands of water supply 
problems. Youcan take advantage 
of what we know by writing to 
our nearest office. Then your 
Kewanee System can be out- 
lined for you. 


Ask for Catalog No. 6. 


Kewanee Water Supply 
Kewanee “~~ 


1212 Marquette Building, Chicago 
50 Church Street, New York City 


































L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLUMBING GOODS ESM] EXCLUSIVELY 
GENERAL OFFICES, SHOW-ROOMS 


TRENTON, N. J.— DENVER, COL. 
AND MAIN WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.~OMAHA, NEB. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “WOLFFCOQ" MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















































1855 — FIFTY-SIX YEARS OF QUALITY — 1911 
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ve made a hit with this song 


s the gentleman that was 


ved 1 nd went out?” “That was th 
T? yf >? 

| the fair widow, “that you 

uman nature? “Yes,” admitted 


iave learned a few things 


ago iNews. 


you said you were looking 
Well, | am, mum. But 
right now. I’m a detective, 
r clews today.”—Toledo 


_you were on a raft for 
thing to eat but mutton 


ee nig € mutton from? Old Salt~ 
We s, the sea was very choppy.— 
Da, lions go to Heaven? 

nn} Johnny -Well, do min- 

Why, of course. Why do you 

ose a lion eats a min- 


t is making all kinds of 
Junior—Writing jokes? 
s letters home he tells 


ss.—Chicago News. 


ring happiness?” “No 
people don’t want 
\nd I can’t get no 
bank. The hours are 

' 


ion floating in a bowl 

e we?” “At a church sup- 

per. —What on earth do they want 
t pot kee Free Press. 


pear] necklace. 
He—It’s better 
e pearls, my dear. People 
l Journal Amusant. 


lovely 
Lox ties they are. 


ick man. “I’m afraid my 

dition.” ‘€ Yh, no,” replied 

10t what is the matter with 

u have sent for me after 

g1 tatements I’ve been sending you 
( th t year and a half indicates 
that *s all right.” Record- 


-Chicago 


Postponed Tragedy. 


me 1 ndicitis,” said the doctor man to 
\r ice, or else your chance 
‘ + 9 ' 
1ife to me,” was James's 
— ration, and I aint a-going to die.” 
7 loctor said, “you'll surely pass 
\ me, sir, bv two o'clock 
So J ielded. The carving was 
Ry | 1 : . 
D that he lived at two 
For ( now their business, and it’s very 
i Jim’s life, because he didnt 


—Boston Traveler 
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In this issue, which is chock-full of gilt-edge articles and stories by the most 
popular writers, is a continuation of the famous 


Tom L. Johnson 


story which began in the July issue under the title of “NINE YEARS WAR 
WITH PRIVILEGE” and in this number is entitled 


“Inequalities In Taxation” 


It describes fully Mr. Johnson's famous fight to have the Street and Steam Railroads, and the holdings o large 
land-holding companies assessed and taxed the same as the property of the small proprietors. Mr. Johnson gave In 
health and wealth in this great fight for equal rights for the people, and this story daub be read from beginning to 


end by every citizen and taxpayer in the nation. 


“Our Mercerized Aristocracy”’ 


By Judson C. Welliver 


Here is the history of the great cotton industry of progenitor of the “Richest Baby in the World”) and of 
New England and of the enormous fortunes resulting the clever manner in which Moses Brown introduced the 
from original business and legislative manipulations by Arkwright cotton spinning machines in the United States, 
the founders of this great industry. and the subsequent growth of the cotton industry up to 

Mr. Welliver has gone back to the inception of the the present time. 
cotton industry in America and tells of the foresight of This article is intensely interesting from beginning to 
Roger Williams and Chad Brown (the latter the earliest end. 





In this great issue is another of those famous stories which ROBERT W. CHAMBERS has 
written for HAMPTON’S readers, and is entitled ‘*The Lords of Creation.’’ 





OTHER TOP-NOTCHERS ARE: 
“NAPOLEON SMITH” - by GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
“THE WOMAN IN THE CASE” - - by ARTHUR STRINGER 
“THE SOLOIST OF CENTRE POND” - by IRVING BACHELLER 


There is a most interesting article entitled “WHY DON’T YOU GO TO fae cone by Dr. 
Thomas E. Green, the celebrated Chautauqua lecturer and former Minister of the Gospel. 


Also other features of equal merit and more splendid fiction of just the right sort for summer 
reading —all in the AUGUST issue of the magazine noted for the TIMELINESS of its articles. 


15 Cents a Copy ON SALE AT ALL NEWSDEALERS $1.50 by the Year 



































you always have an extra amount of letter 
writing to do in the summer time. To do it 
handily and wherever you choose, Waterman’s Idea! is 
the obvious factor. You can always rely upon this pen. Carry 
it wherever you go. It is always ready, and, what's more, it’s 
safe. Waterman’s Ideals are well made and handsomely finished 
in the Regular, Safety and Self-Filling types. The same pen 
will last for many vacations. For your own satisfaction, find 
the little words “Waterman's Ideal” on the pen you buy 

All leading stores. Booklet on request 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


8 School Street, Boston. 115 So. Clark Street, Chicago. 17 Stockton Street, § 
107 Notre Dame Street, W., Montreal. Kingsway, London, 6 Rue de Ha 
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